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PEKING. AND THE BURMESE COMMUNISTS: 


THE PERILS AND PROFITS OF INSURGENCY - 


MEMORANDUM FOR RECIPIENTS 


This study documents a casa@ where Peking's 
policy towards a client Communist movement has been 
guided throughout by primary regard for China's 
national interests. This is’illustrated in the 
study's examination of Peking's facility in conduct+ 
ing a two-level policy, state-to-state and support 
of’ insurrection. of Peking's readiness to subordinate 
Burmese Communist interests :to those of China where 
necessary; of China's present direction of a “Burmese 
Communist" insurgency whose basis is for the most 
part neither Burman'nor Communist; and of the appar- 
ent insistence of Peking that resolution of continu- 
ing state-to-state differences shall occur only on 
its own terms. The study also illustrates that 
Chinese material support of Communist insurrection 
was in fact significantly less than seemed to be the 
case prior to the rupture of Sino-Burmese relations 
in 1967, and has been significantly greater since 
that time than has come to light. 


The judgments of this study have met general 
agreement among China and Burma specialists within 
the Central Intelligence Agency. Comments on the 
study are welcome, and should be addressed to its 
author, Helen-Louise Hunter, of this Staff, 


Hal Ford 
Chief, DD/I Special Research Staff 
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PEKING AND THE BURMESE COMMUNISTS: 


THE PERILS AND PROFITS OF INSURGENCY 


Summar 


The salient feature of China's relations with 
the Burmese Communist Party (CPB) during the past 
twenty years is the degree to which Peking has used the 
CPB to promote Chinese national interests. For more - 
than fifteen years (1950-1967), while the Chinese en- 
joyed good relations with the Burmese Government (GUB), 
Mao Tse-tung was more than willing to sacrifice the 
interests of the CPB to the priotities of Sino-Burmese 
State relations. This was made perfectly clear in 
repeated Chinese initiatives to cement the already 
close relations between the two countries, while Peking 
all but ignored: the revolutionary effort of the Burmese 
Communists -- even going so far as to urge them in 
private to seek an end to their armed struggle against 
the Rangoon government. Only in mid-1967, after Sino- 
Burmese relations were virtually ruined by an unexpected 
outbreak of anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon, did the 
Chinese suddenly begin actively to support insurrec- 
tion in Burma -- and in this case, up=-country ethnic 
minority groups having no connection with the CPB. 


Although conventional wisdom might have presumed 
that the Chinese had always strongly supported the 
armed effort of the Burmese Communists, who were, after 
all, faithfully following Mao's precepts in waging rural 
guerrilla warfare, the fact is. that for many years -Pek- 
ing contrived to ignore the insurrection being waged by 
the CPB in the Pegu Mountains of central Burma. [In the 
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years immediately following the 1949 Communist takeover 
in China, Peking gave some propaganda support to "the 
national iiberation war" in Burma, but even this limited 
support was toned down during the early 1950's; by 1955, 
it had stopped altogether; from 1955 until 1967, the 
Chinese maintained a discreet public silence on the whole 
subject. Despite many suppositions and rumors that the 
Chinese were providing covert aid to the Communist in~ 
surgents, Peking is not known to have supplied any material 
assistance prior to 1967, other than some portable radio 
equipment. : 


Through radio contact and the establishment of an 
organization known as the Overseas CPB in China, the 
Chinese managed surprisingly well in the 1950's and early 
1960's to keep the allegiance of the CPB, even while they 
were doing nothing to advance its insurgent effort. Ap- 
parently, the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) had first 
suggested the idea of a Peking branch of the CPB to the 
Burmese Communists as a means of maintaining control over 
the Burmese Party; once in China, CPB officials served 
Chinese interests above all else. The Overseas CPB, led 
by CPB Vice-Chairman Thakin Ba Thein Tin, received secret 
directives directly from the CCP Central Committee and 
relayed them by radio, in the name of the CPB, to Party 
Chairman Thakin Than Tun and the other Communist leaders 
in Burma. : 


In June 1963, Ne Win's offer of peace talks to 
all insurgents (Communist and non-Communist) provided 
a long-awaited opportunity for the Peking~trained Burmese - 
Communists, who had lived in China since the early 1950's, 
to return to Burma. Ne Win’s initiative also offered the 
possibility of a negotiated peace between the CPB and 
the Burmese Government, which the Chinese had long been 
pressing both the Communists and Rangoon to accept. Al- 
though the peace talks ultimately collapsed, to China's 
disappointment, the return to Burma of the China-trained 
Overseas Burmese Communists managed to bring the CPB under 
virtual Chinese control. This development was refleéted 
in a new Maoist "campaign" atmosphere in the CPB, featurihg 
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prolonged Mao study sessions, mass ideological meetings, 
intensive self-criticism, increasing fanaticism -- and, 
ultimately, a prolonged and ruthless purge. By early 
1967, Thakin Than Tun had begun to execute his opponents 
within the Party, going well beyond the practices of the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution in his extraordinary use of 
terror, including particularly gruesome, ritualistic murder 
sequences. The climax to this series of events came with 
the assassination of Thakin Than Tun by a disillusioned 
Party member in September 1968. With his death, the CPB 
reached not only the end of a pathetic chapter in its 
history, but also the end of its long and close associa- 
tion with the CCP. 


For at this important juncture in CPB history, 
the Burmese Party happened, for the first time in years, 
to be without radio contact with Peking -- as the result 
of a damaging Burmese army attack on Party headquarters 
only a few days before Thakin Than Tun's death. Thus, 
the Chinese were completely left out of the CPB decision 
on Thakin Than Tun's successor, the first major decision 
to be made without direct Chinese advice in twenty years. 
Apparently, to this day, the Chinese bear a grudge against 
the surviving CPB leadership for its choice of Thakin 
Zin, rather than Peking's most trusted protegé, Overseas 
CPB leader Thakin Ba Thein Tin, as the new Party Chairman, 
Indeed, this has been a major factor in the Chinese deci- 
sion to shift its interest and attention away from the 
Thakin Zin-led CPB effort in central Burma to sponsorship 
of a new insurgency in northeast Burma. 


The irony of the CCP-CPB estrangement at this time 
was that it happened soon after a reversal in Chinese 
. State policy toward Rangoon which should have been helpful 
to the CPB. That reversal, which discarded a long-held 
policy of support for the Burmese Government in favor of 
a new policy of all-out opposition to it, had come as a 
direct.result of anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon in June 
1967. It was Cultural Revolution enthusiasm on the part 
of Chinese embassy officers in Rangoon which had been 





primarily responsible for starting the chain of events 
that led to the riots: However, Peking would admit no 
fault on its part. The GUB's inadequate handling of 

the riot situation had given the Chinése some legitimate 
cause for anger, but: Peking clearly over-reacted in 
accusing the GUB of "instigating" the riots, a charge 
which had no basis in fact and was guaranteed to in- 
furiate the Burmese. . The crisis culminated in Peking's 
making certain demands of the GUB. While Peking felt 
these to be legitimate demands considering the enormity 
of the injury as Peking saw'it - (the death of many Chi- 
‘nese residents of Rangoon), ..the Burmese considered the 
demands humiliating. Since 1967, Ne Win has yielded to 
the Chinese on some of the demands but has stubbornly 
refused to meet them all. 


The direct relationship between the blow-up in 
state relations and the start of active Chinese support 
of insurgency was unmistakable: within a matter of days 
of the June riots, Peking mounted a full-blown campaign 
of anti~Rangoon vilification; within a few weeks, it 
began to supply Kachin and Shan ethnic minority insurgents 
in northeast Burma with arms and ammunition, specialized 
guerrilla warfare training in China, and even new recruits 
from among similar ethnic minority groups living on the 
Chinese side of the border, There is probably no better 
example of the opportunism of Chinese foreign policy 
than Peking's sudden willingness to support these ethnic 
minority insurgents -- most of whom were openly anti- 
Communist -- simply because of the new bond between them 
in their common opposition to the Ne Win government. 
Unfortunately for the Communists, Peking was not in a 
position to do much, if anything, to help the CPB in~ 
surgents, isolated as they were in the Pegu Mountains 
of central Burma, far from the border with China. Thus, 
for significant logistical reasons, as well as with a 
mind to creating an operation under Burmese leaders of 
its own choosing, Peking embarked on a new undertaking, 
the building of a totally new Communist insurgency in 
hortheast Burma -- with little or no contact, and very 
little in common, with the old CPB effort. 
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In the intervening four years, the old indigenous 
insurgency has declined, .the new one has prospered. 
Chinese support of the latter has grown td include sup- 
Plies of food, medicines; and extra funds (in Burmese 
currency), as well as arms and ammunition, uniforms and 
other clothing, and propaganda materials. The type as 
well as the number of weapons. has expanded: as of May 
1971, Chinese supplies included B-40 rocket launchers, 
mortars, light machine guns, and a few heavy machine guns. 
At the same time, the Chinese have expanded their training 
of Burmese insurgents at a large guerrilla warfare school 
run by the Chinese army in Yunnan. During the past year, 
they have built a powerful radio broadcasting facility 

at the training site, which began broadcasting clandestine 
propaganda support for the Burmese insurgency in March 
1971. They have also stepped up their recruiting of 
ethnic minority peoples ‘living on the Chinese side of 

the border, a practice which they have not followed in 
supporting insurgencies in Laos and Thailand. Recent 

firm information also confirms another unique aspect of 
the Chinese covert aid program: the presence of Chinese 
military advisers attached directly to insurgent head- 
quarters. It appears that some of the advisers, operating 
temporarily with certain units, have Zocempentse insurgents 
into battle, 


Peking has gradually centered its. support on one 
insurgent commander, Naw Seng, a Burmese Kachin léader 
who lived more than 17 years in China. In early 1968, 
the Chinese repatriated Naw Seng to Burma as the leader 
of an insurgent force of some 900-1,200 ethnic Shans and 
Kachins recruited from, both sides of the border and trained 
in China, In order to give his movement Communist creden- 
tials, the Chinese simply co-opted Naw Seng into the CPB, 
first as a member of the Central Committee, and then as 
a member of the Politburo, In the same way that Chinese 
propaganda has attempted to condition observers to think 
of him as a CPB leader, it has created the illusion of 
his Northeast Command as being a "Burmese Communist" in- 
surgency. In fact, what the Chinese have done has been 
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to take an essentially ethnic minority rebellion composed 
largely of persons who have never belonged to the CPB, 

to force~feed it with Chinese Communist doctrine, and 

to label it as the Burmese Communist movement, This rebel- 
lion has little in common with the long-established CPB 
insurgency in central Burma, which is and always has been 
ethnically Burman and entirely Communist, and whose present 
leaders do not even recognize Naw Seng as a Communist. 

The new Chinese-backed insurgency, despite its ostensible 
Burmese character, has all the trappings of Chinese spon-~ 
sorship, including Mao badges, Chinese propaganda materials, 
and Chinese army manuals. 


So long as the insurgency is confined to a remote 
area, composed almost exclusively of ethnic minority 
peoples, with virtually no appeal in Burma proper, it 
hardly constitutes a serious threat to the survival of 
the Rangoon government. The GUB would seem to be easily 
able to contain the insurgency at existing levels -- though 
not to root it out of upper Burma. This being so, the 
GUB still considers it the most serious internal security 
problem facing the government. Despite Ne Win's long 
hesitance to discuss the matter of Chinese involvement, 
for fear of further damaging Sino-Burmese relations, he 
was finally forced to admit the seriousness of the fight- 
ing between Naw Seng's forces and the Burmese army in 
late 1969. His hopes of bringing sufficient pressure to 
bear on the Chinese to get them to halt their support of 
the insurgents were clearly misplaced, however, as Chinese 
aid and the insurgency were both stepped up thereafter. 


China's continuing support of the insurgency has 
clearly been the main motivating force behind Ne Win's 
efforts since early 1970 to improve relations with Peking. 
Largely at Burmese initiative, but with obvious Chinese 
encouragement, there has been a definite improvement in 


‘diplomatic relations since the fall of 1970, culminating 


in the recent exchange of ambassadors. As might be 
expected, this change has brought certain changes as well 
in Chinese policy towards the Naw Seng operation, For 
one thing, the Chinese appear to have taken steps to tone 
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down insurgent operations during the recent dry season 
{October 1970-May 1971) when secret negotiations concern- 
ing the restoration of ambassadors were underway. Also, 
the Chinese have sharply cut back their previous overt 
propaganda support of the insurgency, At the same time, 
however, they have taken actions that would seem to be 
aimed at strengthening the insurgency as a long-term threat 
to Burma, albeit one less blatantly identified with China. 
For instance, Chinese logistical support for the rebels 

has been maintained at an all-time high since the exchange 
of ambassadors this past winter, and the Chinese have 
recently inaugurated the powerful new clandestine radio 
facility in Yunnan which broadcasts vitriolic anti-Rangoon 
statements in support of the Burmese insurgents. Thus, 
there would seem to have been a shift towards making the 
insurgency less of an overt Chinese challenge to the Burmese 
government, but no overall reduction in the scope of Chi- 
nese covert BUPPOrS to the insurgents. 


At the moment, the Chinese seem to be following a 
"two-pronged" policy towards Burma of improving state 
relations while, at the same time, maintaining an insur-~ 
gency lever over the GUB to force concessions favorable to 
Peking. While they now avoid overt insults and attacks 
on the GUB and make obvious goodwill gestures, such as 
their recent extension of an invitation to Ne Win to visit 
Peking, they continue covertly to provide considerable 
military support to the insurrection, 


. It is difficult to judge how far Ne Win might be 
prepared to go to get the Chinese to stop supporting the 
insurgents. Certainly, further concessions on his part 
canhot be YNuled out, although it seems unlikely that he 
will ever give im to Mao to the point of publicly assuming 
all the blame for the events of June 1967 -~ one of the 
demands that Peking is still insisting upon, In the absence 
of Ne Win concessions on this and other points, it is un- 
likely that the Chinese will consider giving up their 
support of the insurgency. 
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In the long run, that is, after Ne Win and/or Mao, 
the chances for a significant improvement in relations 
are somewhat better. There is little reason to believe 
that a successor military regime in Burma would be much 
more inclined than Ne Win to make major concessions to 
the Chinese, but the chances of the GUB's making such 
concessions would be greatly increased in the less likely 
event of a civilian successor government. For its part, 
the new Chinese leadership, after Mao's death, might be 
more willing to work out some compromise with the Burmese 
government, especially if broader foreign policy benefits 
might accrue to China at the time. In such a case, the 
Chinese might well be inclined to back away from their 
previously~sponsored clients and allow the insurgency to 
wither away. But even then, as now, there would’be power- 
ful forces operating in favor of Peking's continuing 
support of the Burmese insurgency: the existence of 
various benefits in the insurrection for China, plus the 
momentum and commitments of policy and pride, 
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Foreword 


In the three decades since the Communist movement 
in Burma was born, there have been two competing insurgent 
groups within that movement ~- the White Flags and the 
Red Flags -- which have been engaged in continuous armed 
struggle against the government ever since the new 
state of Burma was founded. Theirs has been the longest 
continuous civil war in Southeast Asia. 


Although the leaders of the two Parties -- Thakin 
See and Thakin Than Tun -- worked together in leftist 
causes in pre-independence days and were both members 
of the Communist Party of Burma (CPB) in the early 1940's, 
they split over the issue of collaboration with the Brit- 
ish. In 1946, Thakin Soe, against any compromise with 
the British, left the CPB to form a new Communist Party 
(the Red Flags) which immediately launched an armed in- 
surrection which has continued to this day. 


Thakin Than Tun's Communist Party, still called 
‘the CPB but also known as the White Flags, initially 
adopted a policy of placing militant pressure on the 
British by all means short of insurrection. However, 
after the Socialists ousted the Communists from the 
coalition of nationalist parties that had worked for 
~~ and finally won -- Burmese independence in 1948, Thakin 
Than Tun launched his own armed. insurrection which hag 
also continued to the present day. 


of the two Parties, the Red Flags have been com- 
parably insignificant. Thakin Soe's forces have never 
numbered more than 200-300 and have been confined to a 
small area in western Burma near the border with India. 
Thakin Soe has personally dominated his movement; many 
of his followers have been personal friends and family 
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members. He has never received international recognition 
from either the Soviets or the Chinese. Branded by other 
Communists as a Trotskyite, he has been virtually isolated 
from the rest of the Communist movement, With his capture 
and imprisonment by the Ranggqon government in November 

1970, the organization he has led for the past 25 years : 
is not likely to long survive..* - 


The CPB (White Flags) has had a much more lasting . 
effect, not only on the Burmese internal scene but on . 
the international Communist movement as well. Although 
its strength has varied greatly over the years, there 
have been times when its armed challenge to the govern- 
ment has presented a serious problem for Rangoon. ‘The 
CPB has also played a role in the Sino-Soviet dispute 
which has been greater than its position as a small Com- 
munist Party of Southeast Asia would seem to merit. 

Finally, its copying of the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
in an internal purge of its own has given its history 

of the past three or four years: added international signi- 
ficance.. 


This paper is concerned solely with. the CPB. In 
tracing the history of the Party during the past twenty 
years, it attempts to focus on the most significant ques~ 
tions involving Communism in Burma today: the effect of 
the évolution of ChineSe policy toward the Burmese govern- 
ment upon relations between Peking and the CPB, the ef- 
fect of the Cultural: Revolution in the CPB on the present 


*Thakin Soe's “eapture” by the- ‘government may have 
been prearranged; it ts widely believed in Burma that 
he actually surrendered-to the government after receiving Z 
promises of good treatment and possibly a position in 
the government. Thte @annot be firmly documented at 
present, however, one way or the other, 
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leadership of the Party, the nature of Chinese support 
‘for the Communist insurgency, and the prospects for the 
armed struggle.« 
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THE ERA OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 
Ne Win's June 1963 Offer of Peace Talks 


When Ne Win assumed direct control of the Burmese 
government for the second time in 1962, he gave the 
highest priority to ending insurgency. For almost 15 
years the Rangoon government had been coping not only 
with the problem of Communist insurgency but with the 
' larger, more serious problem of ethnic insurgency. * 

As a first step towards solving the problem, Ne Win an- 
nounced a general amnesty to all insurgents who surren- 
dered to the government. After this availed. nothing, he 
went a step further in June 1963, inviting all under- 
ground groups, Communists and non-Communists alike, to 
come to Rangoon for unconditional peace talks. This 

was just the opportunity the CPB had long been hoping for. 


CPB Party Headquarters: Waiting for Peking 


The scene at CPB headquarters on the day that 
Ne Win announced his offer of peace talks has been well 
described in the recently published book, The Last Days 


"Roughly one-third of Burma's total population of 
28 mtLlion constate of ethnic minority groups that have 
been dissattafied with their position ever sinee the 
formation of the Union of Burma in 1948. Sinee 1949, 
when the Karens became. the first of these minortty 
groups to take up arms, the Burmese government has been 
confronted with insurgent movements in three of its 
five component states ~- the Karen State, the Shan State, 
and the Kachin State, 
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Thakin Than Tun 


CPB Party Chairman 
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of Thakin Than Tun, written by former CPB members there 
at the times 


The Party headquarters was in the thick 
of the forests on the Pegu Yoma range. * 
There waa nothing anywhere near it that 
resembled a village. 


There were ahout fifteen persons at the 
headquarters, itneluding three of the 

top leaders of the Party: TPhakin Than 
fun, the Party chairman; Htay, Secretary~ 
General of the Party; and Ba Tin (alias 
Goshat), a member of the Politburo. 


When the announcement (of the peace talks) 
was heard on the radio, the cPB headquar-.. 
ters was greatly stirred. The people there 
could not belteve their ears...Thakin Than 
Tun was visibly perturbed, Sinee 1951 he 
had been calling for a negotiated peace, 
Now, this man who had ‘been elamouring for 
negottated internal peace could only remark 


"The headquarters of the Communist Party had been 
located in the Pegu Yomas.(or "central mountains") sinee 
1948, except for a brtef period in 1958, when Thakin 
Than Tun and his. men. Left thetr hideouts there in a vain 
attempt to establish a foothold tn Upper Burma. Running 
north and south in the central part of Burma, the Pegu 
Yomas are lower than the Western or Eastern Yomas and 
thiekly wooded, with no good roads. Thus, they are a 
suttable base for guerrilla forces. Located between 
the two main transportation routes (both highway and 
vattroad) out of Rangoon in the directton of Prome and 
Mandalay, they are ideally situated for hit-and-run 
attacks on the main lines of communication in the eountry. 
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that tt was ‘impossible for this elase of 
reactionary bourgeotate to offer negotta-~ 
tions for peqce,' 


Thakin Than Tun was ltke the Chinese Emperor 
of the fable who loved dragons so much that 
he ordered hts palace to be decorated with 
effigies and figuree of dragons in vartous 
poses. He loved to took at the dragon in 
aifferent poses. One day, a beautiful live 
dragon came to the palace, and the Emperor 
who Loved the dragon in pictures was greatly 
frightened by the live one and ordered it 

to be deatroyed, * 


It may well be that Thakin Than Tun was at a 
loss as to how to respond to the government offer of 
peace talks. Apparently, he had grown accustomed to 
relying on the advice and guidance of the Chinese on 
important matters involving CPB policy. It was thus 
normal for him to wait to receive instructions from 
the Chinese Communist Party's Central Committee (CCP/CC) 
before announcing a new CPB policy. 


According to[— dS 
there had Been radio contact between the CCP/CC and the 


As quoted tn The Last Daye of Thakin Than Tun by 
Mya, Ba Khet, Bo Min Din, Saw Hla, and Bo Tin Shein; 
Rangoon; 1970, This two-volume book on the CPB, covering 
the yeare 1963-68, was written by five ex-membere of the 
Party who escaped Thakin Than fun's purge of the Party 
in 1967-68.by défecting to the government. Allowing for 
some exaggeratton and the obvious biaa of the authore 
agatnet Thakin Than fun, the book is by far the beat 
aourece available on CPB Party history. It ts basteally 
conststent with other information avatlable on the CPB 
during thts pertod. 
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CcPB/CC since 1950, the CPB receiving directives directly 


from the CCP/CC.* According PO co 


The CPB had never formulated any plan or 
introduced any tdea of ite own; it took 
orders from the CCP and faithfully com- 
plted with them, 


The much-maligned '1955 line’, adopted by 
the CPB/CC in 1955, advocating an end to 
the etvil war and the re-establishment of 
internal peacey. wae a directive sent to 
the CPB from Péking over the wiretess. 

At the central committee meeting, it was 
delivered under the label of "The Regolu- 
_tton of the CPB/cCc.' : 


After having latd down the program to 
stop the ctvtl war and re-establish in- 
ternal peace, the CCP sent detatled in- 
structions for tmplementation of that 
poltey, also over the wireless. ; 


*The CPB had radio contact with Yunnan; messages 
were relayed from there to Peking, 





vva the radto were aleo aupplemented by courier traffie 
overland from China. There ta no evidence that the 
Chinese embassy in Rangoon wae involved in the communi- 
cattona system, however, either in tranamitting clandes- 
tine radio messages to the CPB or in sending courters 

to CPB headquarters. 
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Besides the radio contact, the Chinese had con- 
tact with the CPB through the Overseas CPB in China, 
an organization of some 60-65 Burmese Communists who 
had been living in China since the early 1950's.* ‘The 
extent of this secret organization -- officially called 
the Overseas Branch of the CPB -~ has only recently 
come to’light, with the publication of The Last Days 
of Thakin Than Tun in 1970. Formed in 1953 by Thakin 
Ba Thein Tin and Thakin Than Myaing, who acted as its 
Chairman and Vice~chairman, respectively, it was: founded 
with the purpose of establishing contact with other Com- 
munist Parties. Its members were supposed to meet with 
representatives of foreign Communist Parties who came 
to China and to represent the CPB at international Com- 
munist meetings.** CPB Party Chairman Thakin Than Tun, 


*In 1950, Central Committee members Aung Gyi and Bo 
Than Shwe were the first Burmese Communtatea go to. 
China and stay. Then, tn May 1953, Thakin Ba Thein Tin, 
the vtce~chairman of the Party, led a group of 40 Burmese 
Communtsts who entered China secretly via Burma's northern 
frontier area between Myttkyina and Bhano, Finally, in 
September 1953, another group of 24 CPB members, ineluding 
Politburo member Thakin Than Myaing and Central Committee 
members Thakin Pu and Bo Zeya, left Burma for China. Thus, 
by 1962, two of the CPB's seven Politburo members and 
stx of tts 21 Central Committee had been living in China 
for over ten years, 


*4In every ease where the identity of the CPB delegate 
to an internattonal Communtst meeting ts known, tt was 
a member of the Overseas CPB, that is, a Burmese Communist 
who was actually living in China, For tnsetance, the CPB 
delegate to the meeting of Communist Parties in Moscow 
tn November 1960 was Thakin Ba Thetn Tin himself. There 
is no evidence of the Burmese Communists who remained 
in Burma ever taking part in an international meeting. 
(footnote continued on page 12) 
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who had never been outside Burma and was neither inter- 
nationalist in outlook nor particularly concerned about 
foreign assistance, was apparently more than willing 

to leave international matters to Thakin Ba Thein Tin 
and the Overseas CPB. : 


There is good reason to believe that the Chinese 
suggested the idea of the Overseas CPB to the Burmese 
Communists. Once in China, the CPB officials appeared 
to serve Chinese interests above all else. According 
to one Burmese Party member who had intimate knowledge 
of the workings of the Overseas CPB, the latter took 
its orders directly from the CCP: 


Although the Overseas CPB should have been 
under the control of the CPB, since it was 
obvtously a branch of the latter, it acted 
tn a supertor way to its mother organiza- 
tion and relayed the directives the CCP 
had to give to the CPB. The latter had to 


comply with the orders of the CCP. 


(footnote continued from page 11) 

(In faet, there is'no evidence. that the Burmese Communist 
Party, that is, the Party tin Burma, concerned itself 

with internattonal affaires at all. Telegrame sent in the 
name of the CPB -- for instance, the telegram congratulat- 
tng the Albanians for their stand against the Soviets 

in early 1962 -~ were sent by Burmese Communists in China, 
no doubt at the direction of the Chinese.) At interna- 
ttonal Communtet meetings, the Burmese Communista, who 
were invartably members of the Overseas CPB, always eup- 
ported the Chinese position on issuea in dispute in the 
internattonal Communist movement, 
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In any event, as soon as word reached Peking 
of Ne Win's call for peace talks in June 1963, the Chi~ 
nese are reported to have called an emergency meeting 
of the Overseas CPB at which a resolution was passed 
authorizing Aung Gyi and Tin Shein to proceed immediately 
to Burma to negotiate with the government.* It appears 
that Ne Win's move had provided the Chinese with an op- 
portunity for which they too had long been waiting, in- 
asmuch as the CCP is known to have sent the following 
directive to the Overseas CPB a few years earlier: 


Nobody can tell when the comrades from 
Burma wtlt be able to return to thetr 
country. A good opportunity for thetr 
return will have to be awatted, and so 
the period of their stay in China witl 
surely be a Long one, 


The Chinese obviously saw Ne Win's offer of peace 
talks as the long~awaited opportunity for the Peking- 
trained Communists to return to Burma, where they could 
exert a major role in shaping Burmese Communist policy. 
Regardless of the outcome of the talks, they afforded thé 
Chinese an opportunity to tighten their control over 
the Communist movement in Burma. In addition, the Chinese 


*As tt turned out, etreumstances allowed the Overseas 
CPB to send constderably more representatives to the peace 
talks than originally envisaged. A first group of seven 
representatives, tneluding Aung Gyt, Thakin Pu, and Tin 
Shetn, arrived tn Rangoon on 12 July; a second group, of 
eleven, led by Bo Zeya, arrived two weeks later; anda 
third group, Led by Thakin Ba Thein Tin himself, arrived 
in early September, Before the first group left, the CCP 
gave a dinner tn thetr honor attended by "high-ranking 
members of the CCP." Lt Wet-han, who was in charge of 
the Untted Front Work Department of the CCP/CC, ts also 

(footnote eontinued on page 14) 
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would seem to have been very much interested in the 
peace talks for their own sake. Contrary to widespread 
belief, they were interested at the time in an end to 
the unproductive Communist armed struggle in Burma. 
Apparently, they had real hope that the talks would 
result in a negotiated peace which would ultimately 

be exploitable by the Communists, 


Chinese Pressure ‘'lo End The Pighting 


Although one might presume that the Chinese 
strongly supported the armed struggle of the Burmese 
Communists, who were, after all, faithfully following 
Mao's precepts in waging a people's revolutionary war 
(a rural guerrilla war), the fact is that Peking had 
given virtually no help to the Communist insurgency 
in Burma. In the years immediately after the Communist 
takeover in China, the Chinese gave propaganda support 
to "the national liberation war" in Burma, but even this 
was toned down during the early 1950's; by 1955, it 
had stopped altogether. From 1955 through 1963, the 
Chinese maintained a discreet public silence on the 
whole subject of the armed struggle in Burma. 


Apparently, the Burmese Communists had expected 
support from the Chinese and had been very much surprised 
at the aloof attitude adopted by the CCP throughout this 
period towards the revolutionary struggle in Burma. Con- 
trary to the many rumors and suspicions that the Chinese 


(footnote continued from page 13) 

known to have brtefed the delegatton before tte departure, 
There can be no doubt that the Chinese were provtding 

the behind~the-scenes direction to the Communist repre~ 
sentatives at the peace talke, 
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were providing aid to the Burmese insurgents, they are 
not known to have supplied any assistance -- either 
arms OX equipment ~-- with the exception of the radio 
communications equipment they furnished the CPB,* 


In addition to the evidence that the Chinese 
were not providing concrete support to the armed strug- 
gle in Burma, there is good evidence that they used 
their influence with both the Burmese government and the 
Communists to promote peace negotiations, In October 
1960, Liu Shao-chi is reliably reported to have asked 
U Nu, then Prime Minister, why, “if Communism would 
not be defeated by arms alone" (as U Nu had said), did 
the government of Burma not stop the armed struggle and 
allow the Communists to serve in the government? U 
Nu is said to have answered that the idea was "not bad" 
and "might be tried," whereupon Liu urged him to stop 
the government's military operations against the Commun- 
ists. In April 1963, Liu Shao-chi similarly pressed Ne 
Win to make peace with the CPB and allow Communist par- 
ticipation in the government, Chinese pressure may 
indeed have had something to do with Ne Win's decision 
that month to offer an amnesty, and two months later, 
peace talks, 


In these same years that Peking was trying to 
get the government to offer the Communists peace'talks, 
it was also actively promoting a peace line within the 
CPB. As noted earlier, it was the Chinese who in 1955 
suggested a "peace line" to the CPB and sent detailed 
instructions on how to implement the policy of seeking 
to end the civil war. As soon as Ne Win‘'s offer of 
peace talks was made public in 1963, Thakin Ba Thein 
Tin, the Chairman of the Overseas CPB in China, wrote 
Goshal and other CPB leaders in Burma, explaining why 
the CPB should accept "Ne Win's sincerity" in offering 
peace talks. Since Thakin Ba Thein Tin was -- and still 
is -- little more than Communist China's mouthpiece, this 
is good evidence that the Chinese were interested in 
inducing the CPB to take Ne Win's offer seriously. 


%See pages 39-40 for a fuller discussion of the evidence 


of the tack of Chinese military assistance to the CPB 
prtor to June 1967, 
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Thus, the evidence is consistent that the Chinese 
were urging all parties concerned to end the fighting in 
Burma and re-establish peace on the basis of the Commun- 
ists being allowed to participate in the government. In 
essence, what the Chinese were pushing for was the aban- 
donment of the armed struggle in favor of a kind of 
united-front government, in which the Communists would 
obviously not have predominant power, but which they 
might come to dominate later. The Chinese apparently 
saw this as a short cut to power for the Burmese Commun- 
ists, as well as a means of increasing Chinese influence 
over the Rangoon government. 


As for China's motives, Peking's pressure to 
end the fighting and have the Communists participate 
in the government in Burma was in keeping with the gen~ 
eral line of Chinese foreign policy at the time. With 
respect to Burma, it was probably motivated by the fol~ 
lowing special considerations: (1) the hopeless mili- 
tary situation of the CPB, (2) the real possibility that 
Ne Win would agree to CPB participation in the govern- 
ment (inasmuch as Communists who had defected to the 
government had received government appointments) ,- and 
(3) the friendly attitude of the government of Burma 
towards China.* Of the three, the last was by far the 
Most important. 


Accordingly, the Chinese had good reason to be 
satisfied with Burmese foreign policy over the years. 
In 1949, Burma had been the first non-Communist country 
to recognize Communist China. During the early 1950's, 
it had supported China on a number of key international 
questions, including the question of Chinese admission 
to the UN and the UN resolution condemning Chinese 


*Z Wertendty” natton, from the Chinese potnt of vteuw, 
was one that supported or at teast dtd not oppose Chi-~ 
nese posttions on tmportant internattonal ¢esues. 
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intervention in Korea. In 1954, Chou En-lai chose Burma 
as one of the first countries he visited as Premier. 

‘The joint communiqué that he signed with the Burmese 
government elucidating the “Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence" anticipated the later (1955) "Bandung Spirit." 
His visit was reciprocated by U Nu later in 1954, and 
after that there was a fairly steady exchange of high- 
level visits between the two countries. In 1955, Burma 
was the first non-Communist country to sign a civil 
air agreement with China, with the result that Burma 
became the customary transit point for Chinese leaders 
enroute to other foreign destinations. In 1960, Burma 
was the first country to sign a Treaty of Friendship 
and Non-aggression with China and the first to settle 
a boundary dispute. Finally, in October 1961, atop this 
long display of friendship and cooperation, China re- 
warded Burma with the most generous economic aid offer 
that it had ever made to a non-bloc country, an interest~ 
free credit of $84,000,000. 


So long as relations with Burma were good, and 
there was a good chance of getting pro-Chinese Burmese 
communists into positions where they could influence 
Burmese policy even more favorably towards China, it 
was definitely in China's interests to maintain good 
relations with the government and not to allow Chinese 
entanglements with an insurgent CPB to disrupt these 
relations. The point to be stressed, since it has a 
direct bearing on developments in 1967-70, is that the 
1963 Chinese assessment of the government (i.e., Burmese 
foreign and domestic policies) seems to have been the 
determining factor in its formulation of policy towards 
the Burmese Communist insurgency. 


The Chinese had not only made their priorities 
clear, in repeated initiatives to cement the already . 
close relations between China and Burma, while they all 
but ignored the revolutionary struggle of the CPB, but 
they had gone so far as to urge the Burmese Communists 
(in private) to give up the armed struggle against the 
government. Thus, Peking sought to remove the one issue 
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{Photo shows U Nu and Chou En-lai signing the agreement, with 


Ne Win and Liu Shao-chi standing behind them) 
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that might well bring them into conflict with the GUB. 
In the meantime, the Chinese had managed to keep the al- 
legiance of the CPB -- mainly through the establishment 
of an overseas CPB organization in China and the prof- 
fering of advice and guidance via radio from Peking, 
without giving either materiel or public propaganda sup- 
port to the Communist insurgency. 


The Collapse of the Peace Talks: Chinese Dismay at the CPB 


Ne Win's offer of peace talks applied to all under- 
ground organizations, not just the CPB; and almost all 
of the insurgent groups turned up: the Red Flag Com- 
munists, the White Flags, the Kachins, and the Karens. 
The government negotiated with each group separately, 
the talks lasting from August to November 1963. In 
every case but one, the talks were, abruptly called off 
by one side or the other; in the end, only the right~- 
wing Karens remained (the left-wing having made common 
cause with the CPB and having followed it back into 
dissidence). In March 1964, a ceasefire agreement with 
the right-wing Karens was announced, the only tangible 
result of the months of negotiations. 


The Burmese government broke off the negotiations 
with the CPB on 14 November 1963. In announcing the 
end of the talks, the GUB claimed that the Communists 
"had failed to display a spirit of sincerity or honesty 
by taking advantage of the government through political, 
military, and organizational activities." It accused 
the Communists of exploiting the temporary lull in hos- 
tilities by "surreptitiously expanding CPB territory, 
levying taxes to increase Party funds, and conducting 
frequent raids and ambushes against government patrols 
and outposts." 


It is difficult to assess the blame for the break~ 
down of the talks, It is true that the Communists, 
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interpreting Ne Win's offer of peace talks as a sign of 
weakness, tried to take advantage of the negotiations 

to expand their own territory at the expense of the 
government. Particularly annoying to the government 

was the outside activity of the Communist representa~ 
tives at the peace talks who spent much of ‘their time 

in Rangoon organizing demonstrations in support of the 
CPB and making contact with other opposition parties.* 
But while the Communists had been busy using the oppor- 
tunity offered by the peace talks to extend their propa- 
ganda and organizational efforts into areas not previously 
under their control, the government had also been busy 
extracting maximum propaganda advantage from its original 
offer of peace talks. 


Tt seems that the Communists' efforts to improve 
their military position during the peace talks may merely 
have been the pretext that the government used to break 
off negotiations. The real reason for the failure of the 
talks was probably the fact that neither side was willing 
to compromise. Among other things, the Communists de- 
manded that the government recognize the CPB as a legal 
political party. Their demands were certainly unrealistic, 


"The peace talks were abruptly terminated by the 
government almost tmmedtately after a masstve peace 
rally staged by the Communists tn Rangoon on 10 Novem- 
ber, Speakera at the rally implied that only the Com- 
muntsts were sincere in their desire for peace and 
that the government was seeking peace only because of 
Communtst preasure. The rally was obviously an effort 
to pressure the government as well ae to elatm eredit 
for the tmpending end to etvtl war ~~ eredtt which We 
Win was not prepared to share with anyone. 
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considering the weak military position of the CPB.* 

One can only speculate whether they might have compro- 
mised on these demands had they thought that the govern- 
ment was about to terminate the discussions. There 

are several reports that the CPB was anxious to avoid 

a breakdown of the talks, 


The collapse of the peace talks must have been 
a disappointment to the Chinese, We know that Thakin 
Ba Thein Tin, who had come from China to Rangoon to 
participate in the talks, worked very hard to make the 


*We have no information as to.what the Chinese may 
have advised the CPB as to peace terms. Presumably, 
they knew and approved of the position that the CPB took 
at the start of the talks, However, they may have migs- 
judged the chances of the GUB's agreeing to the Commun- 
test demands. It ts not clear whether they knew or ap- 
proved of some of the Communist tacties during the talks 
~- such as the organizing of peace demonstrations. If 
so, they may agatn have misjudged the effect of these 
tacttes on Ne Win and the GUB, In any case, they would 
have expected the CPB to be more flexible in adjusting 
tts tacties to avoid a breakdown in the talks, Appar- 
ently netther the CPB nor the CCP suspected the govern- 
ment of being about to break off the talks; tf they 
had, the Chinese would almost certainly have advised 
the CPB differently. Apparently, they depended on the 
_CPB for a reading of GUB intenttons, and the CPB was 
very much mistaken in this regard. Thus, although the 
CPB may have taken certain inittattves, such as the or- 
gantzing of mass demonstrations (which the Chinese later 
ertttetzed), the whole episode should not be taken as 
evidence that the CPB waa unresponsive to Chinese control, 
It would seem to be more a case of both the Chinese and 
the Burmese Communists mtsreading the éttuation, rather 
than the CPB ignoring the advice of the CCP, 
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negotiations a success. During the talks, the Chinese 
had been very careful. to play the role of sympathetic 
observer rather than interested party; and, when the 
talks broke down, they made no comment that indicated 
that they regretted the outcome. However, a year later, 
in October 1964, NCNA broadcast a message from the CPB 

to the CCP alleging that the peace talks had failed, 
"owing to sabotage by the forces of imperialism, internal 
reaction in Burma f{i.e., right-wing forces in the govern- 
ment of Burma], and [Burmese Communist] revisionism." 
This is as close as the Chinese ever came to attacking 
the Burmese government prior to June 1967, when the 

big blow-up in Sino-Burmese relations occurred. The 
Burmese government is reported to have very much resented 
this obvious interference in Burmese internal affairs; 

in fact, it was said to. have been more angered by this 
action than by anything else the Chinese did prior to 
mid-1967. 


The Aftermath of the Talks: The CPB Internal Struggle 


According to 
the CPB "had no policy left after the collapse of the 
peace talks. The Party went bankrupt politically,,. 
organizationally, and militarily." 


It is certainly true that this was a desperate 
time for the CPB militarily. Almost immediately after 
the breakdown in the talks, the Burmese army went on 
the offensive against the Communists in the Irrawaddy 
delta area. CPB military units, which had dwindled from 
an estimated 2,000 men under arms in February 1962 to 
less than 1,000 in late 1963, were no longer capable 
of mounting a military offensive; during the winter of 
1963-64, they were reduced to sporadic acts of terror 
and sabotage, mostly against economic targets. For 
the most part, they avoided a direct challenge to the 
military, even of the hit-and-run terrorist type, and 
concentrated instead on economic interference and 
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harassment, such as the burning of government rice store- 
houses -~ actions which proved generally ineffective. 


It was against this dismal background that the 
Chinese began to interfere more directly in the internal 
affairs of the CPB, For at least a year before the 
peace negotiations began in the summer of 1963, Thakin 
Than Tun's position as Party chairman had been very shaky: 
in June 1962, he had only barely survived a direct chai-~ 
lenge to his authority in the form of a vote of no- 
confidence in the Central Committee posed by Politburo 
member Goshal; setbacks to the Party in late 1962 and 
early 1963 had threatened his position even more seriously, 
It is doubtful that Thakin Than Tun could have survived 
another test of strength in the Central Committee if a 
vote on: the Party chairmanship had been taken in June 
1963,* 


*at the Central Committee meeting in June 1962, Goshal 
made a tong speech recounting all the evrore of Thakin 
Than Tun's leadership, which Goshal blamed for the enormous 
losses suffered by the Party during 1958-62, At the 
end of the meeting, Goshal and some of thakin Than fun's 
other opponents moved to replace Thakin Than Tun as chatr- 
man, The vote was 4~3 in favor of the motton, with five 
absentions. Stnee the vote of a majortty of those present 
fin this ease, seven votes) was requtred to elect a new 
chatrman, Thakin Than Tun continued as chairman, However, 
tt was elear that he did not have the support of the 
majortty. For the moment, Politburo membere such as Htay, 
thakin Zin, and Mya, who had abstained on the vote, held 
the balance of power, It was not clear at the time 
which way they would go. However, by June 1963, when 
Ne Win suddenly offered the Communists the unexpected 
opportunity for peace talks, Thakin Zin, Htay, and Mya 
had all become much more dtsiltustoned wtth Thakin Than 
fun, ltargely as a result of the disclosure in the mean~ 
ttme of his theft of secret Party funds. 
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After a hiatus of several months, when all at- 
tention was focused on the peace talks, Goshal renewed 
his direct challenge to Thakin Than Tun in December 
1963. At a meeting at Party headquarters, at which 
Thakin Than Tun presented his case that "the failure 
of the peace talks was due to the Revolutionary Council, 
which had tried to force the peace delegates [the CPB] 
to surrender to the terms it dictated", Goshal argued that 


the [CPB] delegation had not worked for 
negottattons but had exploited the situa- 
tion by expanding the underground organt~- 
zational work of the party and by organt- 
atng demonstrations with a view to plaeing 
the Government in a fix. These activities 
created a misunderstanding at a time 

when misunderstandings should have been 
avoided. Thus, the responstbility for 

the fatlure of the negottiattons rests 

with the party, 


For the first time, however, Goshal found himself virtu- 
ally isolated in his opposition to Thakin Than Tun. 

In addition to Thakin Than Tun and his loyal supporter 
Thakin Chit, all of the CPB leaders who had returned 
from China were now solidly aligned against him.* ‘The 


Three of the Central Committee members who came 
from China to Burma for the peace talks -~ Aung Gyt, 
Thakin Pu, and Bo Zeya -- stayed in Burma after the 
collapse of the talks. Besides theae three, 25 other 
Peking-returnees stayed in Burma permanently, joining 
Thakin Than Tun tn armed opposttton to the governinent, 
The vest of the Burmese Communists who had cone from 
China, ineluding CPB Vice Chairman Thakin Ba Thetn fin, 


went back almost immediately after the collapse of the 
talks, 
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Peking-returnees, most of whom were now permanently 
attached to Party headquarters, had tipped the balance 
in favor of the previously discredited Thakin Than Tun; 
it was a significant change in the tide that had been 
running against Thakin Than Tun ever since June 1962, 
In the next few years, these Peking-returnees would 
play a significant role in the strong comeback of Thakin 
Than Tun as Party chairman. The December 1963 meeting 
signalled the fundamental change in the balance of 
power in the CPB that had occurred as a result of their 
return from China. 


This lineup in support of Thakin Than Tun was 
clearly the result of Chinese advice. When asked by 
the CPB for its views on the breakdown of the talks 
with Ne Win, Peking had sent (by radio) a Top Secret 
message entitled “Our Views on the Negotiations." It 
is significant that this epistle from the Chinese managed 
to skirt the whole issue of the negotiations and to 
concentrate instead on the question of Party unity. 


As stated in The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun: 


We may find tt necessary to make a correct 
assessment of the past action, but tt ta 
better for us to avotd paying too much at- 
tentton to the past and ponder on the trends 
and duties of the future. 


It would not contribute anything to unity 
wtthin the Party to waste time on deter- 
mintng whether tt was correct or not to 
hotd a mass meeting on November 10th or 
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whether tt was correct or not to negotiate 
with the Nattonal Democratie United Front 
(NDUF), * 


If no agreement can be obtained on these 
points, the matters should be postponed. 
Time and atreumstances will in due course 
offer answers to these questions. 


Although the Party may have suffered some 
tosses, the following are some of tte 
successes: 


(a) Some members of the Party abroad 
were brought back. 


(b) We gained expertence both in the 
good and the bad sides of things. 


“FT a IS5T; the CPB foruad an alliance with the Leftist 
Karen "yabtonal United Party and ‘three other minuscule 
minority parties: the New Mon State Party, the Karen 
Progressive Party, and the Chin Supreme Organisation, 

The alltance was largely a Paper organization until 1967, 
when for the first time mixed bands of Karens and Com- 
muntats conducted joint operations in the Irrawaddy 

Delta under the name of the NDUF, 

In 1963, the Communists chose to negotiate with the 
government within the framework of the WDUF, To judge 
from the above message, the Chinese considered thts a 
mistake. As a last-ditch effort to save the peace talks 
after the GUB terminated discussions with the NDUF, the 
CPB proposed that the "Revoluttonary Council resume 
talks with the individual parties of the NDUF, even though 
talks with the NDUF as an entity have. fatled.™ The GUB 
refused He do this, however. 
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(e) We were able to expose Ne Win's 
bogus peace move and hts bogus 
soetaliam, 


(d) We were able to show the people 
that we were really destrous of 
peace and worked honestly for it. 


It woutd be wrong to conclude that sinee the 
enemy has broken up negotiations this time there 
are no possibiltttes of peace in the future, 

The Party should repeatedly call for peace when- 
ever an occasion artses. 


Peking’s message seems to convey a definite sense 
of disappointment, which is consistent with other evi- 
dence we have that the Chinese had hoped for a different 
outcome from the peace talks. There is also a hint of 
disapproval in the allusion to CPB tactics (i.e. the hold- 
ing of mass demonstrations and CPB contact with other 
opposition parties during the peace negotiations), tactics 
which the Chinese probably did not specifically authorize 
and which the government was able to use as an excuse 
to break off the talks. But if the Chinese were some- 
what less than satisfied with the CPB performance dur~ 
ing the negotiations, they were unwilling to voice cri- 
ticism of that performance directly because they did 
not wish to undermine the position of CPB Chairman Thakin 
Than Tun. Peking’s stress on Party unity and insist- 
ence that the CPB not waste time reviewing the past, but 
concentrate instead on the "future possibilities for 
peace," were clearly intended to block any effort to use 
the failure of the peace talks to unseat him. 


In April 1964, the Chinese intervened even more 
directly, making a number of specific recommendations 
on Burmese Party organization, all of which were promptly 
accepted by Thakin Than Tun and submitted to a meeting 
of the Central Committee in September 1964 under the 
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heading "The Chairman's Original Proposals."* These 
measures were obviously designed to increase Chinese 
control over the CPB. First, it was recommended that 
Thakin Than Tun be kept as Party Chairman -- allegedly 
because his name was "well known in Burma and abroad,” 
Secondly, it was suggested that Central Committee mem- 
bers abroad (referring to the Overseas CPB in China) 
keep their full rank and position on ‘the Central Com~ 
mittee, despite their prolonged absence from Burma. 
Lastly, it was recommended that Bo Zeya, a Peking- 
returnee, be elected a full member of the Central Com- 
mittee. With the support of the Peking~returnees, 
Thakin Than Tun managed to have all these proposals 
accepted by the Central Committee. 


*The Central Committee meeting of September 1964 was 
the first of several important organizattonal moves, 
many of them illegal as far as the Party constitution 
was concerned, that Thakin than Tun was to-make during 
1964-66 to maintain his control over the CPB. Having 
barely survived a no-confidence motion at the 1962 Cen- 
tral Committee meeting, he was obvtously afratd to call 
a full meeting of the Central Committee tn 1964. With 
the necessity of promulgating a new Party line after 
the failure of the peace talks, however, he had to make 
some pretense of holding a Central Committee meeting to 
approve the new line. Thus, he called a meeting of 
the Politburo members and the Peking-returnees who were 
at Party headquarters; two regtonal representatives of 
the Central Committee were tnvited to give it legitimacy 
as a Central Committee meeting. However, most of the 
membera of the Central Committee were not informed of 
the meeting. This was the beginning of Thakin Than 
Tun's bypassing of the Central Committee and hts use 
of other organizations within the Party, etther the 
Politburo or more tnformal groups which he was to create, 
in order to make Party poltey. 
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On the specific advice of the Chinese, the Central 
Committee also adopted a resolution on Party unity, 
emphasizing the special unity between those Central Com- 
mittee members "who were abroad but have now come back 
and those who have always been in the country." Here 
again, the motive was the obvious one of strengthening 
CPB ties with China. The Chinese had made a definite 
point of the need for unity between Thakin Than Tun and 
his principal: rival, Goshal. 


It is necessary to promote the spirit of 
cooperation and confidence among members 
of the Central Committee. Gosstping, 
bringing disgrace, and. facttonalism should 
be avoided. It te desirable to pay special 
attention to building unity between the 
Chatrman and Comrade Goshal. 


Although it was not spelled out, what the Chinese really 
meant was unity between Thakin Than Tun and Goshal on 

the basis of what Peking and Thakin Than Tun were advocat- 
ing for the Party -- in other words, complete surrender 
by Goshal and his followers. It would be two years before 
the full import of the resolution would become clear; 

only in hindsight could it be seen clearly as the final 


warning to Goshal and his supporters that no more opposi- 
tion would be tolerated, 


The Cult of Thakin Than Tun 


During 1965-66, a new atmosphere of militancy 
developed at Party headquarters, nurtured by Thakin 
Than Tun and the Peking-returnees. 


This was the time when Thakin Than Tun, 
Thakin Chit, and Aung Gyt were erying 
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themselves hoarse with euch slogans as 
'Right the Ne Win Fascist Government to 
the ltasti', 'Destroy the enemy as an 
enemy!', "Don't hesitate to kill one's 
parents tf they are enemies’, They 
constantly encouraged the youths [the 
students at the Central Maratam-Lentnism 
Schoot] to shout these slogans. 


This was also the time when the word 
'pavoluttonary'! was in vogue, Every- 
thing was ‘revoluttonary’ -- the 
'nevoluttonary Politburo', ‘the Revo- 
lutionary Central Committee’, the 
‘revolutionary students’, the 'revo- 
luttonary office superintendent! -- 
even the 'revoluttonary kitehen', 


Every conversatton at party headquarters 
was eluttered with the word of Mao, 


By late 1966, Party headquarters was totally absorbed 
in Maoist-type campaigns, such as "the campaign against 
the Three Evils of Right Opportunism, Liberalism, and 
Sectarianism." Some of the campaigns had at least 
some semblance of a rational ideological basis; others, 
like the Dog-eating Context (those who didn't eat dog- 
meat were considered revisionists) were more obviously 
fanatical, The Peking-returnees openly acknowledged 
that these campaigns were modelled after similar move- 
ments in which they had participated in China. 


In addition, there was a new emphasis on terror 
in CPB activities. The first of the torture-assassina- 
tiong which were to become a familiar feature of the 
CPB in late 1967. occurred in November 1966. In this 
case, Thakin Than Tun ordered the assassination of Hla 
Kyi, a low-level Party official, and his wife solely be- 
cause they had chosen to leave Party headquarters to re~ 
turn to their home town and work for the Party there. 
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Their grim, ritualistic murder was to be repeated count- 
less times during the next year, with an increasingly 
orgy~like atmosphere and a greater number of participants 
in the symbolic act of murder. Terror was also used 
against local villagers who were suspected of giving 

aid to government. troops in their search operations 
against the Communists, (In this case, the CPB was de- 
parting from a long-standing tradition of leaving vil- 
lagers alone, as long as they provided safe haven and 
food and other provisions to the CPB. In many cases, 

the same villagers cooperated with the CPB and the govern- 
ment troops, depending on who came to their village.) 


In early 1967, the ideological campaign reached 
a new height, when Party members were forced to swear 
that they would kill all "pacifists" (those advocating 
negotiations with the government) whom they discovered 
within the Party, including their own parents. In this 
atmosphere, it was only a matter of time before Thakin 
Than Tun's chief rivals --. Goshal and his supporters -~ 
would become targets of the new reign of terror in the 
CPB. 


The CPB Cultural Revolution, Stage I: The Purge of 
Goshal 


The movement to purge Goshal and his two high- 
level supporters in the Party, Politburo member Htay 
and Party Headquarters Supprintendent’ Ba Khet, began 
in early spring 1967. As the three men were permanently 
attached to Party headquarters, they were present at 
all the indoctrination sessions which preceded their 
arrest, trial, torture, and, finally, execution. (Only 
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Goshal Htay 
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Ba Khet was spared death, because he managed to escape 
from the bamboo prison where he was held shortly before 
he would have been executed along with Goshal and Htay.*) 


Goshal was proclaimed a “revisionist” and a “paci 
fist who was opposed to revolutionary war". On 27 April 
1967, Thakin Than Tun announced a Politburo decision to 
expel him from the Central Committee. Apparently, this 
decision had been’ reached at secret meetings of Thakin 
Than Tun, Thakin Zin, Aung Gyi, Thakin Pu, and Bo Yan 
Aung, only two of whom were members of the Politburo, 
Goshal was confronted with the charges against him at 
“a meeting of this group on’ 28 April, After denying all 
the other charges, including the allegation that he was 
opposed to the Central Marxism-Leninism School (a strong- 
hold of the Peking-returnees) and to Marxist-Leninist 
teachings, he addressed himself to the main charge, that 
of being a "revisionist." He said that he was "not 
prepared to admit that he was a die-hard revisionist, 
since he did not consider himself opposed to Marxism- 
Leninism Mao Tse-tung's Thought." In conclusion, he 
said that he accepted his demotion from the Central Com- 
mittee and promised to work for the Party in any capacity 
that the Party wished. 


Essentially the same scene was repeated for Htay 
and Ba Khet. The 27 April Politburo decision had also 
expelled Htay from the Central Committee and had dismissed 
Ba Khet from his post as Superintendent of the Party Head~ 
quarters Office. In announcing their demotions, Thakin 


*Durtng early 1967, Party headquarters was constantly 
on the move, and tt was during one such move, on 6 June, 
that Ba Khet escaped from hts prison guards. He tmmedi- 
ately surrendered to the Burmese army and on 14 June 
held a press conference in Rangoon. This was the first 
that the outside world knew of the upheaval within the 
CPB. 
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Than Tun declared: 


This day marks the beginning of the hia- 
torte revolution within the Party. The 
revoluttonary Politburo has resolved to 
stand firm on Maraxiam-Leniniem, Mao Tee- 
tung's Thought and to annthilate revt- 
stontsm. his is a historic’ event, a 
triumph for the CPB over. revtetonism. 


Htay's son, a student at the Marxism-Leninism School, 
is reported to have led the shouting of slogans against 
his father. In the next few weeks, this young man was 
to be given a leading role in the struggle sessions 
against Htay and the other two condemned men. 


This last, fanatic stage in the purge of Goshal 
and Htay was strikingly similar in many key aspects to 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution. Two of the most famil- 
iar features of the Chinese revolution which the Burmese 
Communists borrowed were the wall-poster campaign and 
the marathon "mass meetings" at which the accused were. 
sentenced to death. The Peking~returnees even sought 
to make explicit the comparison of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in the CPB with that of the CCP: they are reported 
to have continuously referred to Goshal as "Burma's Liu 
Shao~chi," and to Htay-as "Burma's Teng Hsiao-ping." 
After the arrest of Goshal, Htay, and Ba Khet in May 
1967, the Politburo had adopted a "Resolution on the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution of China," which 
made Mao's Thought the official line of the CPB.* Its 


*Thakin Than Tun and Aung Gyt are reported to have 
authored the resolutton on the Cultural Revolution, Al- 
though they reportedly wrote it in early spring, they 
had been unable to get it approved over the strong ob- 
jeettons of Goshal and Htay. After the latter were 

; (footnote continued on page 365) 
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eulogy of Mao Tse-~tung rivalled the most extreme state- 
ment of praise for the Chinese Party Chairman in China 
itself: 


Comrade Mao ts the greatest Marxist~Lentn- 
tst of our times. He has tnhertited Marxism- 
Leninism, defended it, and with his genius 
and ereattveness brought about an all-round 
development of tt... It ta definitely 
recognized that the Thought of Mao has 
taken a new posttion, not only for China, 
but also for the history of Marxism-Lentn- 
ism, In present times, Mao's Thought ts 
the guiding thought in the internattonal 
Communtst movement, 


Sinee 1948 the CPB has expressed tts destre 
to adopt the thought of Mao as a guiding 
principle in the same way as the teachings 
of Marx, Engels, and Lenin have been adopted, 
But today, such a position is not enough, 
Today Mao's Thought must be the sole guiding 
principle for the trtumph of the revolution 
in Burma. For these reasons, in Burma op- 
postition to Mao's Thought ts the same as 
opposttion to Marxism-Leninism. The CPB 
must fight uncompromtaingly against those 
opposed to Mao's. Thought, Sueh persons 

must be destroyed, 


{footnote continued from page 34) 

arrested, tt was submitted to a meeting of the Central 
Maratsm-Lenintsm School, whtch declared itself to have 
the powers of a Party congress, The resolution was 
unanimously approved as the official Party line on 15 
May 1967, , 
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There is persisting confusion about the actual 
date of Goshal's murder, largely because the fact of 
his death did not become known outside the Party until 
late 1967. It was presumed that he had been killed some- 
time in the fall of 1967. Actually, he and Htay were 
liquidated in early June, at least two weeks before the 
eruption of anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon, which were 
the cause of the sudden break in Burmese relations with 
China. The timing is important in establishing the 
fact that the Cultural Revolution in the CPB pre-dated 
the break in Sino-Burmese relations. Because the Chi- 
nese began to give public support to the CPB Cultural 
Revolution in July 1967, after the blow-up in state 

relations, many observers naturally assumed that the 
Cultural Revolution began at that time. The presump- 
tion was that the Chinese had inspired and organized it 
after they began to support Communist insurgency in 
Burma. Thus, the CPB Cultural Revolution came to be 
regarded as an outgrowth of the new Chinese policy to- 
wards the CPB. It'was. thought that the Chinese had 
found it necessary to purge Goshal as a first step in 
gaining control of the CPB, presumably because he re- 
sisted China's intervention in CPB affatrs after China! s 
break with the Burmese’ ‘government, 


Actually, as we have seen, the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was well under way by March 1967, when Goshal and 
Htay first came under fire. It seems probable that the 
purge would have proceeded much as it did even if the 
sudden rupture in Sino-Burmese relations had not ensued 
and the Chinese had not suddenly acquired a new motive 
for supporting the CPB against the government. Thakin 
Than Tun and the’ ‘Peking~returnees had obviously decided, 
with Chinese acquiescence if not active encouragement, 
to purge Goshal and Htay and other "revisionist elements" 
in the Party well before the events of June 1967 brought 
the Chinese and the CPB together in a common opposition 
to the Ne Win government. As a result of the revision 
in Chinese policy, the Chinese began to praise the pre- 
existing Cultural Revolution in the CPB and to give in- 
creasingly serious support to other CPB policies, in- 
cluding the armed’ struggle against the government. 
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With the removal of Goshal and Htay in June 1967, 
the internal struggle within the CPB spread throughout 
the CPB, from the Politburo down to the most basic Party 
organizations, It extended, as well, to the Overseas 
CPB in China. According to 
ere over half of the Burmese Communists in China 
were iquidated” in the course of one year.* TIncludéd 
among the purge victims were Thakin Than Myaing, fifth 
in standing in the Politburo and Central Committee and 
the Vice-Chairman of the Overseas CPB. Like Goshal and 
Htay, he was accused of being a revisionist and an anti- 
Party activist, and was liquidated in China. With his 
death, three of the seven members of the Politburo had 
been purged, leaving only Thakin Than Tun, Thakin Ba 
Thein Tin (in China), Thakin Zin, and Thakin Chit -- all 
supporters of the new "revolutionary" line. The circum- 
stances surrounding the purge of the CPB Party members 
in China are not known (we know only that Vice Chairman 
Thakin Ba Thein Tin took a leading role in liquidating 
Thakin Than Myaing), but there is abundant material on 
the terror used against the purge victims in Burma. 


We have no specific information on Chinese direc- 
tives to the CPB during this phase of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. It is clear, however, that the Peking-returnees 
played a major role in directing the Cultural Revolution, 
and it can be presumed that the Chinese not only supported 
it but probably suggested the idea of a Cultural Revolu- 
tion to Thakin Than Tun in the first place. There is 
nothing to indicate that the Chinese tried to stop the 
killings within the CPB, although the killings went 
far beyond any of the methods employed in Mao's purge of 
the CCP, In 1968, when the Cultural Revolution in the 
CPB reached its most fanatical, bloodthirsty stage, Peking 
was still publicly endorsing it, a position which implies 
Chinese tolerance of the killings as well, 
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Peking's Hands-off Attitude Towards Insurgency 


To appreciate the change in Chinese policy after 
June 1967, it it necessary to understand the Chinese 
attitude toward: the CPB armed struggle during the years 
(1964-June 1967) when Thakin Than Tun managed to con- 
solidate his position in the Party through a wholesale 
purge of the Party apparatus, 


Chinese policy towards the armed struggle in this 
period had remained essentially the same as it had been 
during 1955-63, except that Peking dropped its pressure 
on the CPB to stop the insurgency. The Chinese continued 
meanwhile to pressure the Burmese government to negotiate 
with the Communists. During his visit to Rangoon in 
December 1964, Chen Yi apparently urged: Ne Win to make 
another attempt to include "all patriots" in a united- 
front government. The Burmese leader flatly refused, 
explaining that he had no intention of negotiating with 
rebels who refused to lay down their arms, Again, the 
Chinese ambassador in Rangoon urged Ne Win, in late 1966, 
to resume talks with the CPB, and the Burmese President 
rejected the idea once more, saying that he had tried 
this once before and found the Communists insincere. 
However, in October 1966, Ne Win is reported to have met 
privately with a representative of the CPB/CC at the 
latter's request. Here he apparently asked the Communists 
to bide their time, promising that an initiative from the 
government would be forthcoming at a later date. In May 
1967, just before the crisis in Sino-Burmese relations 
and at the height of the "anti-Goshal movement” in the. 
CPB, the government sent a secret emissary to the CPB with 
an offer to reopen peace talks at a time of the CPB's 
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choosing.* The government emissary was not authorized 
to negotiate beyond the point of securing agreement "to 
discuss a negotiated settlement of the long-time insur- 
gency," however. We do not know what the CPB response 
was, and in any case these events were overtaken by the 
blow-up in Sino-Burmese relations which removed the last 
hope for peace negotiations between the Communists and 
the Rangoon government. 


Up to mid-1967, while the Chinese kept up the 
pressure on the GUB to negotiate with the Communists, 
they refrained even from propaganda support of the in- 
surgency. So far as is known, they provided no material 
support for the CPB, Considering the detailed informa- 
tion that is available on Chinese contacts with the 
Burmese Party, it is almost inconceivable that there would. 
be no mention of Chinese military aid to the CPB insur- 
gents in The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun and other 
sources of information on the CPB, if in fact the ccP 
had been supplying the Burmese Communists with military 
assistance, The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun gives a 
rather complete listing of the meager supplies of arms 
and ammunition with which the Communists operated, More- 
over, the Burmese Army has never claimed to have found 
large numbers of arms in any of its raids on Communist 
hideouts, In September 1968, the army staged a parti- 
cularly successful attack on Party headquarters in which 
all of the arms in the possession of the Party leadership: 
were captured. The most significant loss for the CPB 
was the army's capture of the radio communications 


*The secret emtssary was Bo Ye Htut, a former leader 
of the CPB who had surrendered to the government in May 
1968. He had been one of Thakin Than Tun's supporters 
at the Central Committee meeting tn June 1962 in voting 
against Goshat's motion to relieve Thakin Than Tun ae 
Party Chairman, 
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equipment with which the CPB had maintained contact with 
Peking. Otherwise, the arms amounted to a few small arms, 
apparently not of Chinese manufacture. In addition to 
this, there is no reported instance of Chinese arms 
destined for the CPB insurgents in central Burma being 
caught in transit across Burma. 


Thus, the evidence simply does not support the 
view (voiced particularly since June 1967) that Peking 
was supplying money, arms, and/or training to the CPB 
insurgents in the years before June 1967. On the contrary, 
China seems to have provided neither materiel nor propa-~ 
ganda support. The Chinese were of course in close touch 
with the CPB, advising Thakin Than Tun via radio contact 
and: maintaining a direct contact through the influential 
Peking~returnees at ea f headquarters , 
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THE RUPTURE OF SINO-BURMESE RELATIONS 
The Background to a Crisis 


By 1967, Sino-Burmese state relations had grown 
considerably less cordial than they had been in the early 
1960's. When Ne Win took office in March 1962, Chou 
En~laii expressed confidence that "the close relations 
of friendship and cooperation" between Burma and China 
would be further strengthened and developed. However, 
China's relations with Ne Win were never as warm as 
they had been with U Nu. 


Although Ne Win made good relations with China 
a cardinal point of his foreign policy, this did not 
prevent him from resisting Chinese desires whenever 
he felt Burmese sovereignty or vital domestic policies 
to be at stake. Some of his domestic programs, such 
as the nationalization of Chinese businesses and the 
closing of Chinese schools and newspapers, presented 
problems for the Chinese. Mowever, it was his increas- 
ingly strict adherence to a determinedly neutral and 
genuinely impartial foreign policy in the mid-1960's 
that seems to have annoyed the Chinese the most, 
During 1964-1966, Liu Phao-chi, ‘Chou En-lai, and.Chen 
Yi made repeated trips to Rangoon to gain Ne Win's sup- 
port for the Chinese stand on such international ques- 
tions as the Sino-Indian border dispute, the Afro- 
Asian Conference, Indonesia's "confrontation" with 
Malaysia, and Vietnam. Ne Win resisted the Chinese pres- 
sures, however, as he resisted Soviet and US pressures, 
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Ne Win and Chou En-lai in Rangoon in February 1964 
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Ne Win and Liu Shao-chi in Rangoon in April 1966 
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to take a public stand on these issues,* Although the 
Chinese became increasingly unhappy with these aspects 
of Burma's strictly neutral foreign policy, they were 
willing to tolerate a certain amount of annoyance with 
Ne Win in the interest Of maintaining good relations 
with Burma.’: 


*In February 1964, Chou En-lat visited Burma to gain 
Ne Win's support for the Chinese postition on the Sino-~ 
Indtan border dispute and to inspire enthustasm for the 
Afro-Astan Conference, His efforts fatled on both counts. 
Ne Win refused to také a posttion on the Stno-Indian 
border eonfliet, and he told the Chinese that he thought 
the proposed Afro-Asian conference would have a dtvisive, 
vather than untfying, effect on the nonaltgned nattons, 
Although he finally agreed to "eonsider" taking part in 
the conference tf one was held, he refused to endorse 
the tdea of a conference publicly. After this meeting 
with Chou, he was reported to have satd that he "hated 
the Chinese more than ever," 

In July 1964, Chou veturned to Burma, with Chen Yt, 
to try to maneuver Ne Win into a pro-~Chinese positton 
on Vietnam and Indonesta's "confrontatton" with Malaysia. 
The Chinese teaders also tried to pressure him not to 
allow the Soviets overfltight rights in Burma, In April 
1965, Chou its reported to have lectured Ne Win fon 
three hours on the subject of Vietnam during another 
vtsit to Rangoon, Finally, in Aprtl 1966, Liu Shao-chi 
vistted Rangoon to try, once more, to get Ne Win's sup- 
port for the Chinese position on Vietnam; he, too, was 
unsuccessful, The final communiqué after his vistt did 
not even mention Vietnam. More than anything else, 
tt seems to have been the Burmese refusal to take an antt~ 
US positton on Vietnam, even after the masstve escalation 
of the war, that soured the Chinese on Ne Win's foretgn 
policy. 
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Ne. Win took much the samé attitude. Although he 
had good reason to be annoyed with the Chinese, he recog- 
nized the overriding importance to Burma of maintaining 
an atmosphere of good relations with Peking. There is 
no doubt that he resented the many visits of Chinese 
leaders to Burma and the impression these visits created 
that Burma was susceptible to CPR influence. He also 
resented the propaganda activities of the Chinese in 
Burma.* Although there is no evidence to show that the 
Chinese emb&ussy was in touch with the Burmese Communist 
Party, Ne Win and the Burmese government seem to have 
become increasingly concerned about this possibility 
from 1964 on. Ne Win's fears of Chinese subversion were 
heightened after the Indonesian coup in September 1965 
and the step-up in Chinese-supported subversion in Thai- 
land. By 1966, Ne Win was sufficiently concerned about 
the possibility of Chinese subversion in Burma that he 
directed the Burmese military intelligence service (MIS) 
to pay more attention to the problem of insurgency, 
.particularly the possibility of Chinese contacts with 
the insurgents, In spite of Chou En-lai's repeated as- 
surances that the Chinese were not supporting insurgency 
in Burma, Ne Win became increasingly suspicious. Appar- 
ently, several high-ranking Burmese military officers 
who were convinced that the Chinese were aiding the in- 
surgents, were influencing Ne Win in this direction, 
These officers seem to have deduced the fact of Chinese 
support to the insurgents from the fact of the step-up 
in insurgency in late 1965 and early 1966, Whether or 
not Ne Win believed that the Chinese were actively sup- 
porting the Burmese insurgents, he certainly had his 
suspicions. In early 1966, he is reported.to have said 


*In February 1964, Ne Win had ordered the closing of 
the Chinese consulate in Mandalay because it flagrantly 
violated government regulattons on the dissemination of 
propaganda. 
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that he feared China more than any other country. About 

this same time, he is also supposed to have remarked that 
it would solve a long-range problem for Burma if "the US 

had to beat China up.” 


It was against this background of mutually increas- 
ing dissatisfactions, together with recognition of the 
need to maintain good relations, that the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in China spilled over into Burma, in the form of 
Chinese Red Guard diplomacy, and caused a sudden break 
in relations which neither China nor Burma had expected. 


The Anti-Chinese Riots in Rangoon, June 1967 


It is a fundamental conclusion of this paper that 
the rupture in Sino-Burmese relations, which occurred 
as a direct result of the anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon 
in June 1967, was essentially a by-product of the Cultural 
Revolution in China, In hindsight, one can trace the 
events leading up to the riots to the return of the 
Chinese embassy officials to Burma in the spring of 1967. 
In January 1967, members of the embassy staff in Rangoon 
had been among the first of the Chinese foreign ministry 
officials to be called home for indoctrination in the 
Cultural Revolution, After several months of special 
training, they returned to Burma to spread Mao's word 
to the Overseas Chinese in Burma. In the atmosphere 
of increasing Sino-Burmese tensions described above, 
their zealousness in preaching the gospel: according to 
Mao was almost certain to provoke a confrontation of some 
kind.* 


*Burma was not the only country whose relations wtth 
China suffered or were ruined as a reault of China's 
so-calted "Red Guard diplomacy" in 1967. Even Communist 
North Vietnam was angered and alarmed by Peking's efforts 

(footnote continued on page 49) 
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Chinese elementary school children in Burma wearing Mao buttons 


: and waving Mao books, June 1967 
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Student unrest at a Chinese High School in Rangoon, 23 June 1967 





Chinese Communist Embassy officials visiting scene of student disturbances 
siete at the Chinese High School, 26 June 1967 
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The immediate cause of the riots was the distri- 
bution of Mao buttons by the Chinese embassy officials to 
Overseas Chinese students in Rangoon.* Private represen- 
tations by the Burmese government to the Chinese embassy 
to cease these missionary activities had no effect. 
Finally,.on 19 June, the government issued an order 
forbidding the wearing of Mao badges. When Chinese 
students persisted in wearing the badges, the government 
reacted by expelling several hundred students from school 
and by closing the schools in question. In protest 
against this, the Chinese embassy organized a mass demon- 
stration of Chinese students on 26 June, This was the 
spark that set off the riots. 


(footnote continued from page 46) 

to export the Cultural Revolution to tts ethnie Chinese 
communtty. Apparently, the Chinese were primarily con- 
cerned that the Cultural Revolution be carried to Over- 
seas Chinese, not other nattonalities; thus, the coun- 
tries which had a large Overseas Chinese community -- such 
as Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, , Indta, North Vietnam, and 

of course Hong Kong -- were the places which experienced 
the greatest difficulty with Chinese foretgn policy during 
this phase of the Cultural Revolution, 


*There had been long-standing differences between Ne 
Win and the Chinese over the question of the nattonaltty 
of the Overseas Chinese in Burma. In 1962 the GUB had 
dectared that all foreigners had to deetare their loyalty 
etther to Burma ovr to thetr country of ortgins; tn other 
words, they had etther to become Burmese ettiazens or ; 
take out passports from their country of ortgin, The Chi- 
nese never accepted this proposition that the individuals 
concerned should make their own chotce, Peking took the 
posttton that the problems of dual nattonality eould only 
be settled by formal agreement between the governments, 
Thus, the local Chinese who adopted foreign nationality 
without the acknowledgement of the Chinese government 
were ettll regarded as Chinese citizens by China. 
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For three days, Burmese mobs rioted in the streets 
of Rangoon, giving vent in the process to their pent-up 
feelings against Rangoon's Overseas Chinese by burning 
Chinese stores, houses, and cars, Although apparently 
no looting was involved, unruly crowds marched through 
the Chinese section of the city, destroying everything 
in sight. At the end of three days, at least 50-80 
local Chinese had been killed (as well as a CPR aid tech- 
nician), in addition to many injuries and thousands of 
dollars worth of property damage,* 


The first conclusion to be drawn from the evi- 
dence about the riots'is that they started spontaneously, 
without priming; contrary to subsequent Chinese charges, 
we know that they were not planned by the Burmese govern- 
ment. They began as the natural response of Burmese 
citizens, already resentful of local Chinese student 
behavior, to the mass demonstration of Chinese students 
on 26 June, which they saw as a final affront to Burmese 
authority. In this sense, the riots were the culmination 
of a series of events that were never firmly under the 
control of either the Burmese or Chinese governments. 


Clearly, the CPR was primarily responsible for 
starting the chain of events that led to the riots. ‘The 
behavior of the Chinese diplomats in distributing Mao 
‘buttons to Rangoon residents in defiance of Burmese 
government regulations was unacceptable by any diplomatic 


——*The figure of 60-80 Chinese. killed is the US embassy's 
estimate of the number killed during the riots, Peking 
claims a figure of "over 200." Inaemuch as Mao eonsidered 
all Overseas Chinese tn Burma to be Chinese nationals, he 
looked at the death of so many Overseas Chinese in Rangoon 
as a matter affecting the vttal interests of the CPR, 
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Embassy, 28 June 1967 








Chinese Communist Chargé d’ Affairs Hsiao Ming (arrow, center) 
angered at Burmese refusal to allow his entrance to hospital 


where wounded Chinese were being treated, 5 July 1967 
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Standard.* But in assessing the blame for the break in 
Sino-Burmese relations, some responsibility must be as- 
signed to the Burmese government, as well, for allowing 
the situation to deteriorate so completely. The GUB . 
did little to stop the riots once they had started. US 
Embassy observers on the scene were impressed that the 
police and army, although visible on the streets, made 

no attempt to prevent the destruction of Chinese property 
or the killing of Chinese citizens.** In effect, the Chi- 
nese government began a chain of events which the Burmese 
government allowed to accelerate. - 


As might be expected, Peking's conduct showed 
no awareness of the Chinese having made a mistake in 
allowing the export of the Cultural Revolution to the 
Overseas Chinese in Burma, Rather, the Chinese seemed 
totally consumed with outrage at the Burmese government 
for its handling of the situation, especially its having 
allowed the riots to grow to the point where so many 
Overseas Chinese were killed, 


Considering the whounity of the crime as the Chi- 
nese saw it (Burmese government acquiescence in the 
murder of Chinese nationals), it is not surprising that 
Peking reacted to events in Burma as it did, turning on 
Ne Win and the Burmese government as enemies of the Chinese 


—3T¢t te interesting in this regard that the Soviets 

accused "Chinese students" in Burma of "an act of provo- 

cation" in "wearing Mao badges." fhe Chinese later at- : 
tacked the Sovtets for supporting the GUB in tte dispute 

with China (NCNA, 14 July 1967). 


+4 The poltce and military untts were gtven tnstruc- 
ttons not to use force unless they were attacked and 
their lives tn danger, They were told that thetr role 
was to be strictly a passtve one, serving to remind the 
people that the government had strength in reserve tf tt 
needed tt. 
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state in refusing to see the riots as anything but a 
calculated attack on China, No doubt, the Chinese felt 
betrayed by Ne Win, in view of the past Chinese invest- 
ments in good relations with him: the economic and 
military assistance furnished Burma. and the years of 
Chinese restraint from overt encouragement of the Burmese 
Government's opponents, including the Communists, 


The suddenness and the completeness of China's 
about-face with respect to Burma are well known, Liter- 
ally overnight, China abandoned the posture of a friendly 
benefactor and adopted that of a violent, name-calling 
enemy. Within twenty-four hours of learning of the 
“violent death of over 200" Overseas Chinese in Rangoon 
the Chinese discarded: a policy which they had followed 
towards Burma for over 15 years: Burma fell from the 
category of states with which Peking had the "closest 
friendly relations" to the lowest category of foreign 
governments (as ranked by Peking), namely, that category 
of governments against which the Chinese publicly sup~- 
ported a Communist-led armed insurrection. On 29 June, 
the Chinese foreign ministry accused the Burmese of 
"deliberately" sabotaging Sino-Burmese friendship in 
"instigating the outrages of the previous four days"; 
NCNA denounced the GUB as "reactionary"; and hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese protested against the "fascist 
Ne Win government" in front of the Burmese embassy in 
Peking. In what was perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment of all, Peking for the first time publicly referred 
to the "armed struggle being waged by the National Demo- 
eratic United Front formed by the Burmese Communist Party 
and other revolutionary organizations" in Burma, Ina 
commentary on the "steady development" of the armed 
struggle in Burma, NCNA concluded that the GUB would 
“end in destruction."* 


After tt became Chinese policy to attack the Burmese 
government and support armed insurrection against the GUB, 
(footnote continued on page 5&4) 
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The new lines of Chinese policy towards Burma 
had been set in that one day. What remained was for 
Peking to begin to support its words with deeds: i.e. 
to begin to play an active role in supporting the armed 
struggle against the Burmese government. This did not 
take long, 


The Burmese Communists in Support of the Chinese: A 
New Role for the CPB ; 


In keeping with its traditional role as spokes- 
man for the CPB on international matters, the Overseas 
CPB was assigned a major role in support of the new 
Chinese policy towards Burma, Overseas CPB’ Chairman - 


(footnote continued from page 53) 
Chinese propaganda implied that thts had always been 
Chinese policy. The fact that Chinese poltey towards 
the Burmese government and towards the Burmese ineur- 
geney had actually changed 180 degrees was never men- 
ttoned. Mao was obvtously embarrassed by the old Chi- 
nese policy of support for Ne Win and the paat lack of 
support for the armed struggle. 

In thts eonnectton, it will be reeatled that one 
of the charges made against Liu Shao-chit after Mao 
purged him during the. Chinese Cultural Revolution was 
that he had supported a "bourgeots" policy towards Burma, 
a poltey of "overfriendlinesas" to Ne Win and "indiffer- 
ence" to the Burmese Communiste. In facet, tt seems 
that Mao was stmply making Liu the seapegoat for an old, 
discarded policy towards Burma, After all, the line 
Liu was accused of advocating had actually been Chinese 
poliey, and tt te ltkely that Chinese policy towards 
Burma before 1967 had the approval of Mao, Liu, and 
Chou. Certainly, Chou had been identified with the cul-~ 
tivatton of We Win fully as much or more than Liu, 
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Thakin Ba Thein Tin figured prominently in the anti-Ne 
Win protest rallies in Peking and other public occasions 
such as the funeral of the Chinese aid technician killed 
in the riots in Rangoon. He authored a number of arti- 
cles which appeared in People's Daily or were broadcast 
by NCNA, attacking Ne Win as "Burma's Chiang Kai-shek" 
and predicting the overthrow of the Burmese government 
"by the Burmese people who are applying [Mao's] theory of 
people*s war." Most of these articles included a history 
of the armed struggle in Burma, which Thakin Ba Thein 
Tin characterized as a "great victory for the thought 
of Mao." 


The most important experience gained in 
Burma's armed struggle during the past 
twenty years is that vtetory is achteved 
whenever we.tntegrate Mao's thought wtth 
the practice of Burma's revotutton and 
failure ts inevitable whenever Mao's 
thought ts vtolated, 


Every article on the CPB was full of such praise for Mao 
and the Cultural Revolution in China and Mao's great 
contributions to the Burmese struggle. 


Although the Cultural Revolution in the CPB was 
already underway, Thakin Ba Thein Tin made no mention 
of the factional struggle that was going on within the 
CPB, It was more than a year before the Chinese acknow- 
ledged the internal dissension within the Burmese Party, 
by which time Thakin Than Tun and the Peking-returnees 
had succeeded in purging their opposition within the 
Party. In 1967, Thakin Ba Thein Tin provided a totally 
misleading picture of a unified CPB "in solid agreement 
and close unity" with the Chinese Communist Party. His 
comments alleged not only that the CPB was united in 
support of armed struggle but that the armed struggle 
was going very well. 
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Thakin Ba Thein Tin (fifth from left) at the Memorial Service in Peking for 
the Chinese Aid Technician Killed in the Riots in Rangoon, 5 July 1967 
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While Thakin Ba Thein Tin and the Overseas CPB 
were playing a major role in the propaganda campaign 
against the Burmese government, the CPB in Burma was 
also involved in propaganda activities on behalf of the 
Chinese, . The Chinese had been quick to call upon their 
assets in Burma -- primarily the Burmese Communists but 
also pro-Chinese elements in the student-youth movement 
and other front organizations such as the Burma-China 
Friendship Association -- for support of a new, concerted 
attack on the Burmese government. For the first time’ 
since 1949, Peking had a direct interest in using the 
long-standing opposition of these groups to the GUB 
for its own purposes. Such groups were quitkly mobilized 
not only to attack Ne Win, but to publicly defend Chinese 
foreign policy interests generally. In the case of 
the CPB, this was a significant new development, inas- 
much as Party cadres in Burma (as distinguished: from 
the Overseas CPB members residing in China) had not 
previously been concerned with international affairs. 

It was a new thing for the CPB in Burma to make public 
pronouncements on the Cultural Revolution in China and 
on Chinese policy towards Burma. 


Within a few weeks of the riots, the CPB or- 
ganized a number of mass rallies denouncing the "foul 
crimes perpetrated by the reactionary Ne Win government 
against China." The Party was also involved in distri- 
buting thousands of leaflets and posters in Rangoon 
and other cities calling for opposition to the govern- 
ment and unity between the Chinese and Burmese peoples. 
Some of the posters specifically warned against govern- 
ment persecution of the Overseas Chinese, In these 
and other activities, the CPB was clearly serving Chi- 
nese interests above and beyond anything else -- a fact 
that was not lost on the Burmese population, Never | 
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before had the CPB given the impression of being such 
a tool of Peking.* 


Actually, however, the CPB was not.in a position 
to do much to’help the Chinese -~ or anyone else -- in 
late 1967. The Party was on the defensive in the guer- 
rilla war with the government,** and, more important, 
it was so much preoccupied with its own internal Cultural 
Revolution that it had little energy to devote to the 
armed struggle or to a sustained propaganda campaign 
against the government. Contrary to the glowing propaganda 
statements of the Chinese, the CPB was not on the verge 
of overthrowing the government and was not a strong, 
unified force within the Communist movement. Rather, 
it was in the midst of a massive purge of the whole 
Party apparatus which was to consume its energies for 
another full year. It was clear that it would be a 
major task for the Chinese to turn the CPB into a serious, 


*Apparently, a stgniftcant number of Burmese -Commun- 
tists (tneluding some Party leaders) were afraid that 
the Party's support of Chinese policies would sertously 
damage tts popularity following the rise of widespread 
anti-Chinese sentiment after the rtots. In the fall 
of 1967, a large number of Communist insurgents sur- 
rendered to the government, apparently partly because 
of the polartazation of the Burmese insurgent movement 
eaused by Peking’s open call for the overthrow of the 
Ne Win government and China's new, direct involvement 
in Burmese insurgency. 


**In October 1967, the government mounted the most 
effective counter-tnsurgent operatton against the Com- 
munistes in twenty years. It was called "the Ba Khet of- 
fensive" because tt was tnspired by Ba Khet, the Central 
Commtttee member who defected to the government in June ~ 
1967 following his escape from Party headquarters, On 
the basts of information he supplied to the government, 
the army managed to enetrele Party headquarters, though 
tt did not directly attack the headquarters at thts time, 
Conditions at Party headquarters reached the point of 
near-starvatton, however, 
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effective fighting force in opposition to the GUB. Con- 
sidering the bankrupt state of the CPB, there was little 
chance of building a successful revolution on the basis 
of the Communist insurgency in central Burma. 


While the CPB was not in a position to do much to 
help the Chinese, Peking was not in a position to do a 
lot to help the Communist insurgency either. As long 
as the CPB rebellion remained centered in the Pegu Yomas 
~~ far from the border with China -~ there were grave 
logistical obstacles to supplying the insurgents. Al- 
though these logistical difficulties had not been the 
main reason why the Chinese had in the past failed to 
support the Communists with materiel aid, the geographical 
problem nevertheless posed obvious limitations on the 
aid that could be given. 


Thus, for a combination of reasons involving 

the bankrupt state of the CPB insurgency, the logistical 
difficulties in supplying the insurgents, and another 
important consideration that would arise later (namely, 
Chinese dissatisfaction with the choice of a successor 

to Thakin Than Tun), Peking seems never to have seriously 
considered a military aid program in support of the CPB 
insurgents, At least, as far as we know, the Chinese 
have never supplied any military aid to the Communist 
insurgents in central Burma, either before or since 1967. 


The Chinese in Support of Insurgency: A New Role for 
Peking 


Peking was in a very different position with 
vespect to other insurgent groups in Burma, particularly 
the Shan and Kachin insurgents operating in northeast 
Burma near the border with China. Whereas the Chinese 
had no long-established contacts with these insurgent 
movements, they were in a very good position to help 
them militarily. There is probably no better example 
of the opportunism of Chinese foreign policy than 
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Peking's sudden willingness after June 1967 to support 
these ethnic minority insurgents -- most of whom were 
openly anti-Communist -- simply because of the new bond 
between them in the form of a common opposition to the 
Ne Win government. In their prompt support of the Shan 
and Kachin insurgencies in early July 1967, the Chinese 
displayed most emphatically their willingness to work 
with anyone, regardless of political persuasion, who 
was Opposed to Burma's "fascist Ne Win government,” 


It will be recalled that there had never been any 
cooperation between the CPB insurgent effort in central 
Burma and the ethnic insurgent movement in either the 
Kachin or Shan States prior to June 1967, Although the 
Communists had been working towards greater unity of 
the insurgent forces in the Delta areas, they had not 
established contact with any of the insurgent groups in 
the northern states near the border with China, Such 
a development would have been highly significant, in 
that it would have given the Communists entry into areas 
bordering China; but it had been all but ruled out by 
the staunchly anti~Communist attitude of the Shan and 
Kachin insurgents. 


As for Peking, the Chinese had actually fought 

the Shans and Kachins in the early 1950's, when the Chi- 
nese Communist’ and Burmese armies cooperated in joint 

military operations against Chinese Nationalist irregulars 
who were hiding in northern Burma with the aid and’ support 
of the minority groups there. In the intervening years, 
the Chinese had remained completely aloof from both the 
Shan and Kachin insurgencies, Thus, it was a major 
change for Peking suddenly to begin to court these ethnic 
minorities, as it did in August 1967. In a rash of 
activity, the Chinese started daily radio broadcasts in 
the Kachin and Shan languages which were designed to 
strehgthen the influence of Peking and the CPB among the 
ethnic peoples living close to the border with China. 
The Chinese propaganda gave special attention to the 
possibility of an independent Kachin government, calculated 
to appeal to the great majority of the Kachin population, 
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and to the possibility of a united front between the 
Kachin insurgents and other insurgents, including both 
the Shans and the Communists. Over and over again, 
Peking stressed the need for unity of the insurgent 
forces, As might be expected, Chinese propaganda dir- 
ected toward the Shans and Kachins. avoided mention of 
ideology, which could only bring their differences with 
the Chinese to the surface; instead, the Chinese con- 
centrated on the themes of independence from the Union 
of Burma and the necessity for all-out opposition to 
the GUB,. This propaganda offensive wss the first expres- 
sion of a totally new Chinese policy which was soon to 
be reflected in deeds as well as words. 


The first reported contact between the Chinese 
and the Shans occurred in July 1967. On 25 July, Kang 
Yawi, a Shan insurgent leader in the Namkham/Muse area, 
met with Chinese military officials in China and was 
given arms, uniforms, and money for use against the 
Burmese government.* Kachin insurgents were soon there~ 
after also reported to be crossing the border for dis- 
cussions with the Chinese, After a month's stay in 
China during January-February 1968, Zaw Tu, the Commander 
of the 2nd Kachin Independence Army Brigade, is reported 
to have returned to Burma with a "treaty" signed by 
the Chinese, promising a supply of arms and ammunition 
for three years. This document is also alleged to have 
promised, less plausibly, that if at the end of three 
years the Kachin effort were not successful, Chinese 
troops would “enter and help." 


*¥In these early dtscusstons with Shan and Kachin 
insurgent leaders, the Chinese did not make the offer 
of aid eonditional on any requirement that Peking's 
ideological line be accepted, Peking later reversed 
this posttion and demanded a Communtst tdeological 
content to the Burmese revolutton, which created serious 
probtems for the Chinese in thetr relattons with cer- 
tain of the insurgent Leaders. 
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By late 1967, Shan and Kachin insurgents were 
crossing the border ifito China for military. training. 
We know that a special insurgent training base was set 
up at Lu-hsi in Yunnan, China, not far from the Burmese 
border, in September 1967.* Apparently, the insurgents 
spent about one month in training at the base.** An 
indication of the size of the training effort being 
conducted there a year later'is provided by a report 
that 1,000 Kachin insurgents crossed back into Burma, 
in late October 1968 after receiving training at the 
base, As of February 1969, most of the 2,000 Kachin 
troops under the command of Kachin. leader Naw Seng 
had received military training in Yunnan. 


While the Chinese training bage in Yunnan was 
apparently established for the sole purpose of train- 
ing Burmese insurgents; some of them may also have been 
trained elsewhere. There eg Sena ea of 
“Burmese-speaking passengers wearing Chinese army uni- 
forms" arriving at Peking Airport in October 1967, The 
fact that the Burmese embassy had no knowledge of who 
these passengers were or why they were in China suggests 
that they were Shan or Kachin insurgents. The Chinese 
were obviously trying to keep their presence in China 
secret, judging from the unusually strict security 


*In the reporting from Burma, the Chinese town of 


Lu-hsi ie usually referred to by tts Burmese name of 
Mang Shth. 


4*The training eourse consisted of both military and 
polttiecal training. During the day, there was training 
in guerrilla warfare, intelligence collection, and 
weaponry; in the evenings, there was Communist indectrina- 
tion and propaganda training. After completing the 
course at the camp, the tratneesa were taken on a tour of 
PLA camps in the area. Before returning to Burma, each 


was given a uniform, a ptstol, and 300 rounds of ammunt- 
tton. 
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precautions in effect at the time of their arrival. 
These passengers may well have been insurgent leaders 
in Peking for talks with the Chinese, or they may have 
been trainees scheduled for guerrilla-warfare training 
at one of the training bases near Peking. 


Besides arms and training, the Chinese began an 
active recruiting program in China in support of the 
Burmese insurgent effort. The recruits in question 
were Chinese ethnic minority border peoples -~- mainly 
Chinese Kachins and Chinese Shans -~ similar to the 
minority peoples living on the Burmese side‘of the bor- 
der. After training, the recruits were quietly sent 
across the border into Burma and integrated into Burmese 
insurgent units. The program was well under way by 
March 1968, when a total of 280 insurgents had been re- 
cruited from several Chinese villages in the Lu-hsi area. 
This policy of encouraging non-Han Chinese nationals to 
join the Burmese insurgent movement is particularly note- 
worthy in that the Chinese are not known to have had the 
same policy toward other insurgencies which they support. 
It will later be seen that this recruiting effort is one 
of the programs that the Chinese have greatly stepped up 
in the past two years as overall Chinese support of the 
Burmese insurgency has grown. 


The CPR was also quick to exploit the Overseas 
Chinese in Burma as an underground force against the 
Burmese government. In September 1967, the Chinese 
embassy was involved in an attempt to organize Overseas 
Chinese resident in north Burma into armed insurgent 
groups. There is no information on the success of 
these efforts, but it seems likely that some of the 
reports of ethnic Chinese being involved with the Burmese 
insurgents refer to local Chinese living in Burma who 
have been recruited to help the insurgent cause. 


Most of the training, recruiting, and other 
activity undertaken in China in support of the Burmese 
insurgents in late 1967-early 1968 was done by 
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Chinese military units. - All during the summer of 1967, 
Chinese soldiers were engaged in building tunnel storage 
depots on the Chinese side close to the Sino-Burmese bor- 
der, These depots were used to store supplies destined 
for the Burmese insurgents. Some military construction 
units were involved in building training facilities 

for the insurgents, and others in transporting supplies, 
For these and other reasons (including the tightening 

of border security in response to worsening Sino~Burmese 
relations), a significant number of Chinese border 
defense troops were dispatched to the Burmese frontier 
in late June and duly 1967. Understandably, the Burmese 
were much alarmed by the reports of troopmmovements 

near their border; some feared an outright invasion by 
China, 


The Northeast Command 


In January 1968, the Chinese took the first 
concrete step towards the building of a whole new in- 
surgent movement in northern Burma. In that month, they 
sent Naw Seng (a Burmese Kachin who had served in the 
Karen insurrection and later (1950) fled to China) 
back into Burma with a force of some 900-1200 ethnic 
Kachins and Shans recruited from both sides of the 
border, This was the beginning of. the Northeast Command, 


Although not a member of the Communist Party of 
Burma, Naw Seng, like Thakin Ba Thein Tin, Aung Gyi, 
and the other CPB Peking-returnees, had lived in China 
since the early 1950s. Some reports, difficult to 
evaluate, claim that he was a.colonel in the Chinese 
PLA serving as political commissar in T'engch'ung, 
Yunnan, Immediately upon his return to Burma in 1968, : 
he began to establish contact with other insurgent 
leaders, including Kachin leader Zaw Dan and Shan in- 
surgent leader Sai Hla Aung. According to one report, 
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Spent 


Naw Seng was accompanied to Burma by Thakin Ba Thein 
Tin, the Chairman of the Overseas CPB.* 


As a result of his discussions with Shan and 
Kachin leaders, who were persuaded to join forces with 
him, Naw Seng quickly increased the force under his 
command to a reported 2~3,000 in late 1968, Although 


he was reported to cross the border into China frequently 


to regroup and resupply, he gradually solidified his 
position in a remote area along Burma's northeastern 
frontier, about 50 miles north of Lashio. The sector 
became known as the Northeast Command, and its military 
units were known as the "People's Liberation Army of 
Burma." By the end of the year, Naw Seng was mounting 
attacks, involving as many as 1,000 men, on Burmese 
villages throughout the Lashio district of Burma, 


This report, while plausible, remains unconfirmed. 
Thakin Ba Thein Tin is reported to have made other 
quick trips to Burma in 1969-70 and, most recently, 
in March 1971, In each of these cases, he visited 
Naw Seng's insurgent headquarters -- presumably to 
relay secret tnstructtions to Naw Seng. Thakin Ba 
Thein Tin ts the one and only CPB leader who has 
switched his allegiance from the old CPB Party leader- 
shtp in central Burma ta the new Chinese-~backed inseur- 
gent movement tn northeast Burma, whtch is a good com- 
mentary on his baste Loyalty to the Chinese (having 
spent the Last 20 years in Peking), His affittation 
with Naw Seng's insurgent forces has probably done more 
to give Naw Seng's movement the credenttale of a Com- 
muntst movement than anything else -~- particularly since 
Naw Seng's clatm to being a Communist derives from 
the CCP's aations in co-opting him into the CPB, rather 
than from any actions on the part of the CPB in aeceept~ 
ing him as a member of the Party, 
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The CPB Cultural Revolution, Stage If: Hell Scenes 
at Party Headquarters 


Meanwhile, neither the break in Sino-Burmese 
relations in June 1967 nor the sudden intrusion of the 
Chinese onto the Burmese insurgent scene had materially 
affected life at Burmese Communist Party headquarters, 
Chinese support for the insurgents -- which had altogether 
changed the picture of the insurgency in the north -- 
had not reached as far south aS the Pegu Yomas, 


There had been no observable activity on the 
part of the CPB in the aftermath of the June riots, 
except for the demonstrations mounted against Ne Win 
and the distribution of propaganda leaflets in support 
of the Chinese against the Rangoon government. As 
mentioned earlier, the Party found itself at a disad-~- 
vantage because of the rising anti-Chinese feeling 
after the riots. It was also on the defensive in the 
guerrilla war against the government. During the winter 
1967-1968, as a result of the government "Ba Khet of- 
fensive," the Party suffered the loss of a number of 
its most pwominent leaders, whose death had a telling 
effect upon Party morale. In an effort to boost Party 
morale, Thakin Than Tun mounted a propaganda campaign 
remarkable for its being totally out of touch with 
reality: for while the Party was suffering extreme 
losses and enduring great hardships, including long 
periods with little or no food or water, Party head- 
quarters was issuing a steady stream of directiwes on 
how well the Communist armed forces were doing. 


As matters went from bad to worse, Party head- 
quarters was itself subjected to its first direct at- 
tack by government forces in April 1968. A second, 
more serious attack in September took Thakin Than Tun 
and his comrades completely by surprise, and at least 
thirty of the 140 persons at Party headquarters at the 
time were killed. In addition, the Party suffered the 
loss of all the important Party papers normally kept at 
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headquarters, the capture of most of its supply of 
small arms, and most important, the capture of its 
radio equipment, This latter loss was of great signi- 
ficance, in that it left Party headquarters without 
contact with Peking. Five days later, when Thakin 

Than Tun was assassinated, the CPB had no way to inform 
the Chinese; thus, Peking was unable to play the role 
that it_might othérwise have played in the choice of 

a successor to Thakin Than Tun, As we shall see, this 
had serious repercussions for CCP-CPB relations. 


When the September 1968 attack on Party head- 
quarters occurred, the CPB had been celebrating, in 
Thakin Than Tun's words, "victory after victory," In 
this case, he was referring to the “victory” over the 
“revisionists”, which was the only kind of victory that 
the CPB had been winning. Even while on the run and 
in the most destitute condition, the Party Chairman and 
his supporters had continued with their purge. As dis- 
satisfaction within the Party to the CPB's subordination 
to Peking increased, they only intensified their struggle 
"for the triumph of Mao Tse-tung's thought." Thakin 
Than Tun had not reported the deaths of the first two 
purge victims, Goshal and Htay, in June 1967. Word 
of these executions leaked out slowly, but for months 
there was uncertainty about what was happening at Party 
headquarters. As a result, a stream of unsuspecting 
regional Party leaders came to CPB headquarters during 
late 1967 at Thakin Than Tun'’s request, only to be im- 
medidtely * put under house arrest, tried, and sentenced 
in a “show-trial," and eventually put to death in the 
ritualistic manner of the CPB Cultural Revolution. 


The purge continued throughout the spring and 
summer of 1968, Finally, in August, Thakin Than Tun 
made the mistake of carrying the purge into the Party's 
military leadership. In that month, Bo Tun Nyein, the 
commander of the most effective fighting unit of the 
CPB, who was highly respected by his men and apparently 
for that reason considered a threat to Thakin Than Tun, 
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was tricked into coming to Party headquarters where he 
was tortured and finally killed, in perhaps the most 
merciless execution of all.* 


In the end, it was Bo Tun Nyein's murder that 
proved to be too much for some Party members to accept. 
In the early evening of 24 September, as the bedraggled 
remnants of CPB headquarters were regrouping after the 
19 September attack on Party headquarters, a member of Bo 
Tun Nyein's military command who had escorted his leader 
to Party headquarters in August and stayed on after Bo 
Tun Nyein's death, walked up to the CPB Chairman and 
shot him as he stood alone by the edge of a creek. 


The End of an Era 


With the death of Thakin Than Tun -- following the 
purge of Goshal, Thakin Than Myaing, and Htay -~ Thakin 
Zin and Thakin Chit were the only surviving Politburo 


*Bo Tun Nyein's death was the first to feature a 
ritualistte washing of the feet in the vietim's 
blood ~- a symbolie act that was .to be repeated often 
in the torture killings of the Cultural Revolution 
during Aprtlt-September 1968. 

The death of Bo Tun Nyein and other scenes of the 
Cultural Revolution tn the CPB are vividly described 


tn the previously menttoned Last Days of Thakin Than 


Lun. 
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members in Burma.* It seems to have been accepted with~ 
out much debate by those at Party headquarters that 
fThakin Zin, as the sehior surviving member of the Polit- 
buro in Burma, would become the new Party Chairman, 
Although, according to the Party constitution, the new 
Party Chairman should have been elected by the Central 
Committee, no effort was made to call a Central Committee 
meeting --~: possibly because so few Central Committee 
members were still alive, but more likely because the 


. The followtng ts a list of the Politburo and Central 
Committee, showing what happened to CPB/CC members 
during 1962-68, As can be seen, nine of the twenty~ 
one CC members had been purged: one had been killed 
by a disaffected CPB member; two had defected to the 
government; and one had been killed by government troops. 
That teft etght, as of September 1968, of whom two 
were tn China, 


CPB Central Committee (Politburo Members in Capitals) 


(Dead) _ : (Alive) 
THAKIN THAN TuN? Yebaw Mya? 
GOSHAL2 Bo Yet Htut4 
THAKIN THAN MYAING2 ‘‘THAKIN BA THEIN TIN? 
HTAY 2 Thakin Pe Tint 
Tun _Maung2 THAKIN ZIN6 - 
My a2 THAKIN CHTTS§ 
Toke2 Thakin Tin Tun® 
Soe Than2 Aung Gyié 
Tun Sein? ; Bo Myo Myint® 
Bo Yan Aung 
Bo 4eya 
leilled by CPB member *pefected to the Government, 
2Purged. In China. 
Killed by government 6In Burma. 
troops, 
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leaders at Party headquarters had grown accustomed under 
Thakin Than Tun to making decisions in the name of the 
Party without regard for'the Central Committee. 


It was in the choice of a successor to Thakin Than 
Tun that the CPB's loss of its radio equipment was to 
acquire great significance, As a result of this loss, 
Peking, ignorant of a succession question, was left out 
of the process of resolving it. It is clear that the 
Chinese would have preferred to have Thakin Ba Thein 
Tun, CPB Vice Chairman and Chairman of the Overseas CPB 
in China, become the new Burmese Party leader.* Al- 
though he was at a disadvantage because he was not on 
the scene, as Vice Chairman of the Party he was the 
next~ranking leader to Thakin Than Tun, internationally 
the best known Burmese Communist, and the one person 
in the Party generally regarded as having outstanding 
leadership qualities, For these reasons and because 
of Chinese influence in the CPB Central Committee, the 


*One tndteatton that the Chinese were unhappy wtth 
the chotce of Thakin Zin as the new CPB Party Chairman 
was thetr belated acknowledgement of the fact. Sia 
months after the events, on 20 March 1969, NCNA first 
acknowledged Thakin Than Tun's death and Thakin Zin's 
elevatton in a spectal broadcast featuring a condolence 
message from the CCP/CC to the CPB, a report on a recent 
meeting between Thakin Ba Thetn Tin and Chou En-lai 
and Kang Sheng, and a statement by Thakin Ba Thetin 
about Thakin Than Tun's assasstnatton. The tatter, in 
partteular, made several remarks indicating chagrin 
over the decision to make Thakin Zin the Party Chatr- 
man, At one potnt tn tne NCNA account, Thakin Ba Thein 
Tin ts quoted as listing himself ahead of Phakin Zin 
and Thakin Chit; not until the end of his speech did 
he take note of the faet that "Comrade Thakin Zin has 
become the chatrman and I the vice chairman." 
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Chinese had grounds to believe that Thakin Ba Thein 
Tun would have been chosen Chairman if the Central 
Committee had been allowed to do the choosing. (O£ | 
the eight surviving members of the CPB/CC in September 
1968, two were living in China and another two were 
Chinese-trained men who might be expected to follow 
Peking's instructions.) Thus, the failure to convene 
the Central Committee to pick a new CPB Chairman pre- 
vented the Chinese from using their latent strength 

in the Party to consolidate control over the new Party 
leadership. Apparently, to this day, the Chinese bear 
a grudge against the surviving CPB leadership for its 
choice of Thakin Zin as the new Party Chairman. As we 
shall see, this has been a major factor in Peking's 
decision to shift its interest and attention away from 
the Thakin Zin-led CPB insurgent effort in central 
Burma to Naw Seng's new insurgency in the northeast. 
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By the end of 1968, following the death of Thakin 
Than Tun, the Communist insurgency in central Burma 
had been reduced to its lowest point in more than a 
decade. The leadership of the Party had been virtually 
decimated; over half of the Politburo and roughly two- 
thirds of the Central Committee either had been liqui- 
dated in the purge, had died in battle, or had surren- 
dered’ to’ the governmeht. The Party, as a whole, had 
become tainted with the label of being pro-Chinese at 
a time when China had become highly unpopular in Burma. 
As a result, it had forfeited the support of such groups 
as the leftist Karens, with whom it had been in the 
process of forging an alliance when the break with China 
occurred, The Party's 1967-1968 reversion to terror 
tactics -- burning, pillaging, and murder -- had further 
alienated large portions of the population, In short, 
the movement was at its lowest point in both membership 
and leadership, and its opposition to the government 
had never been weaker. All of these considerations ap- 
parently figured in the Chinese decision, takén-during 
the spring of 1969, to remake the Communist insurgency 
in Burma. 


The final consideration that must have figured 
in the decision to refocus the Burmese insurgent effort 
was Thakin Than Tun's death and the appointment of a 
new CPB Chairman not of Peking's choosing. By September 
1968, the Chinese had made new contacts among Burma's 
ethnic insurgénts and -~ even more important -- they 
were in the process of creating a new Chinese-directed 
insurgency under the leadership of Naw Seng. It mattered 
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The New Insurgency, Peking~style 


less that these insurgents were not members of the CPB 
than that they were. susceptible to Chinese direction. 
With Thakin Than Tun gone, the Chinese apparently felt 
a closer tie with these groups than with Thakin Zin and 
the surviving CPB Party organization. 


Thakin Than Tun's death provided a good oppor- 
tunity to establish Naw Seng as Thakin Than Tun's heir 
as the new leader of the Communist insurgency in Burma. 
This required giving him legitimacy as a Communist as 
well as recognition as the foremost insurgent commander, 
It was easy for Peking to provide the former, simply 
by “annointing" Naw Seng into the Communist Party of 
Burma, first, as a member of the Central Committee and, 
then, as a member of the Politburo, 


According to sources within the Party, Naw Seng 
had always been regarded as a Kachin nationalist, first 
and foremost. Although he had long had the full trust 
of the Chinese, he apparently was not readily accepted 
by CPB leaders. Because of the known reluctance of 
the Burmese Communists to become involved with him, 
the Chinese were all thm more concerned to boost his 
pretensions as a Communist leader. In 1968, he was 
first mentioned in Chinese propaganda as a member: of 
the CPB Central Committee. In June 1969, after Thakin 
Than Tun's death, the Chinese announced his elevation to 
the Politburo. Apparently, the Party leadership in Burma 
had nothing to do with this decision: there is no evisi- 
ence that Thakin Zin or Thakin Chit or any of the other 
members of the Central Committee in Burma weret.even 
informed of Chinese intentions, much less consulted on 
the decision. The Chinese seem to have been acting on 
their own, with the connivance, of course, of the Over- 
seas CPB in China, which was chosen to make the official 
announcement, From this point on, Naw Seng (in Burma) 


‘and Thakin Ba Thein Tin (in China) would he the official 


spokesmen for the CPB, as far as the Chinese were con- 
cerned. 
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The Chinese ploy in making Naw Seng an "honorary" 
member of the CPB Politburo has worked exceedingly well. 
He is now customarily listed along with Thakin Zin, 
Thakin Chit, and Thakin Ba Thein Tin as a member of the 
CPB Politburo, usually with no distinction made between 
him and the other Politburo members, In the same way 
that Chinese propaganda has attempted to condition foreign 
observers to think of him as a CPB leader, it has created 
the illusion of the Northeast Command as being a "Burmese 
Communist insurgency." This is of course a totally 
misleading picture of the insurgency in the north, which 
is essentially an ethnic minority rebellion composed 
for the most part of persons who are not Burmans and 
who have never belonged to the CPB -- a rebellion which 
the Chinese have created, nourished, force-fed with 
Maoist doctrine, and then artifically labelled the 
Burmese Communist movement. This rebellion has little 
in common with the long-established Communist insurgency 
in central Burma, -which is.-~- and always has been -- 

(a) entirely ethnic Burman and (b) entirely Communist, 

in the sense that only CPB members are involved. Besides 
these basic differences, there is no evidence that the 
two insurgencies coordinate their activities in any way; 
as far as is known, Naw Seng has had no contact with the 
CPB leaders in central Burma since his return to Burma 
in early 1968, 


It is clear that the Chinese; now regard Naw 
Seng and the Northeast Command as the foremost insur- 
gent group in Burma, A good indication of this is the 
fact that Mao has personally received Naw Seng on the 
two visits that the latter has made to Peking: one in 
March 1969, just before (and perhaps as a result of 
which) he was elevated to the Politburo, and the other in 
September 1969, Since then, Thakin Ba Thein Tin has 
made several secret trips to Naw Seng's command post in 
upper Burma to personally relay Mao's instructions, the 
most recent visit having been in March 1971 on the 
occasion of the 23rd anniversary of the founding of the 
CPB and the inauguration of a new clandestine radio 
broadcasting facility which the Chinese have provided 
the Burmese insurgents, 
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After various difficulties with other Shan and . 
Kachin insurgent leaders, the Chinese are now reported 
to trust only Naw Seng. Since September 1969, they 
appear to have dealt solely with him to the exclusion of 
both the CPB insurgents under Thakin Zin and all the 
other, insurgent leaders in northern Burma, All of 
the Chinese military aid for the Burmese insurgents is 
now channelled through Naw Seng and the Northeast Com- 
mand, And whereas Peking in the past would send Burmese 
Communists resident in China to Party headquarters in 
central Burma, it is now sending leaders who have under- 
gone political and military training in China to Naw 
Seng's headquarters in northeast Burma, where they 
now direct detachments in Naw Seng's forces. 


The present Chinese policy of dealing exclusively 
with Naw Seng -- and indirectly through him with the 
other insurgent groups opposed to the Ne Win government -- 
veflects the difficulties which the Chinese experienced 
in their earlier policy (1967-69) of dealing directly 
with any and all insurgent leaders who were willing to 
cooperate with Peking, Zaw Tu, the Commander of the 
2nd KIA Brigade who was among the first to establish 
relations with the Chinese in January 1968, is a good 
example of an insurgent leader who at first was willing 
to cooperate with Peking but later became disenchanted 
with the Chinese and refused to have anything more to 
do with them. In most cases, apparently, it was the 
Chinese insistence that a Communist content be introduced 
into the insurgency that soured insurgent leaders like 
Zaw Tu toward Peking. In their first efforts to appeal 
to the Shan and Kachin dissidents, the Chinese had played 
down ideology, but as their desire grew to strengthen 
the Communist credentials of the ethnic insurgency, they 
began to attach a strong ideological flavor to the in- 
surgent operations, Besides objecting to Communist in- 
doctrination, 4aw Tu is reported to have bridled at the 
Chinese insistence that the KIA accept CPB members 
into its insurgent organization, Rather than do that, 
he refused to accept any further aid from Peking, Thus, 
the Chinese found some of their early advances with the 
Shan and Kachin insurgents nullified by their dogmatic 
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stand on ideology; and this, in turn, gave Peking added 
incentive to concentrate its support upon Naw Seng 
and the Northeast Command, 


‘Chinese Military Aid to the Northeast Command 


During the past two years, Chinese support of 
Naw Seng has grown significantly. Wot only has the . 
supply of weapons increased but the type has improved: 
as of May 1971, the Chinese were supplying B-40 rocket 
launchers, mortars, light machine guns, and a few heavy 
machine guns, in addition to the semi-automatic weapons 
and submachine guns which they have been providing since 
late 1967. 


In 1969, the Chinese indicated that they would 
not supply food, only military hardware. However, in 
January 1971, they are reported to have changed their 
minds and agreed to supply "food and livestock." During 
the secohd half of 1970, the Burmese’ insurgents were 
reported to be suffering from a shortage of both food 
and money. Because of the hardships which the troops 
were suffering, some of the ethnic insurgent commanders 
were reported to be having second thoughts about their 
relationship with Naw Seng and the Northeast Command. 
The reported decision in early. 1971 tO supply food as 
wel] as military hardware indicated Chinese determina- 
tion to overcome this latest problem. In late 1969 and 
‘early 1970, they had met a similar pressing need of the 
insurgents for medical care of the sick and wounded, 
During this period, when casualties were higher than 
they had ever been, the Chinese were reported to be treat- 
ing Burmese Communists in Chinese hospitals in Yunnan, 


According to 
a 
providing the insurgents -~ as of April 
1971 ~- includes, in addition to the weapons mentioned 


above, ammunition,’ explosives, tools, clothing’ and uniforms, 


medicines, food grains, printed propaganda (including Mao 
badges) and extra funds (in Burmese currency). 
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The Chinese program of recruiting ethnic minority 
peoples who live on the Chinese side of the border to 
serve with the insurgents in Burma has also been greatly 
stepped up. In most cases, the recruiting is actually 
done by Burmese insurgents, with the permission of local 
Chinese authorities. In some cases, however, local Chi- 
nese officials have been actively involved in the recruit- 
ing. The pressure that government authorities exert on 
Chinese non-Han citizens living near the border to join’ 
the Burmese insurgents is reported to have considerably 
increased in 1969 and 1970, Apparently, in some cases, 
Chinese officials virtually “order" Kachin youths to 
undergo military training "in preparation for service 
with the Burmese inaurgents." In 1969, government authori- 
ties were recruiting under the slogan “Burma will soon 
be a liberated country.” In 1970, they were said to 
be offering the added inducement of “a new watch for 
every dead Burmese soldier."* : 


Although the fact that Chinese nationals have 
been dispatched to fight in Burma 


see seat vee emaaaa be Dee ieee ae he See 
Ormation On How many Chinese nationals have been involved 


~™ASome reports claim that the Chinese nattonals who 
have jotned the Burmese insurgent effart have done so 
voluntarily, tnasmuch as there has been no announced 
dtreetive from the government encouraging people to 
join the tnsurgents, Whether or not there has been a 
publicized directive from the government ts not the 
point, however, It ts elear that tt ts Chinese policy 
to encourage Chinese minority peoples who are related 
to the minority peoples living on the Burmese side of 
the border to jotn in the fight againet the Burmese 
government, Locat authorities have obvtously been 
aeting on some kind of dtrective from Peking in en- 
couraging people, and apparently sometimes ordering 
them, to jotn the Burmese insurgents. 
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is much less firm, Peat a eet eee es alleges that 


as many as 5,000 Chinese citizens crossed the border 
in 1970 to join the insurgents, According to 
4~5 battalions (approximately 2-2,500 insurgents) 


ave béen recruited in China, According to cece 
[| —_] most of the “new recruits" (as of laté 


are now being recruited in China, rather than in Burma 
where Naw Seng is finding it “increasingly difficult to 
recruit Kachins since the vast majority of Burmese Kachins 
are loyal tq the KIA and are not influenced by Chinese 
propaganda to join the Northeast Command," 


As mentioned earlier, most of the Chinese villagers 
recruited into the Burmese insurgent movement are Chi- 
nese Kachins, while some are Chinese Shans; only a few 
have been Han Chinese and fewer still other ethnic minorities 
from the area, "Sent down” students (students from Chi- 
nese universities who have been sent "into the countryside") 
are not supposed to join the Burmese insurgents, but ap- 
parently some have. After joining the insurgents, the new 
recruits are given two to eight weeks of military and 
political training in China and then integrated into 
units of the Burmese insurgent army. Since the insurgents 
have been operating no further than 50~60 miles from the 
border, it is relatively easy for the Chinese nationals to 
escape back into China if necessary. 


The recruiting of Chinese citizens to serve with 
the Burmese insurgents is an unusual feature of the Chinese 
aid program to the Burmese insurgents. As noted earlier, 
the Chinese have not done this in the case of the Thai 
or Laos insurgencies, nor in North Vietnam, even though 
in the latter instance they have Chinese military units 
stationed there. Only in Burma is Peking known to have 
infiltrated Chinese ethnic minority troops across the 
border to serve with insurgent forces. 
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There seems little doubt that there is a small 
Chinese military advisory unit, headed by a deputy division 











commander of the Chinese 14th Army, attached to Naw Seng's 
headquarters in China, According to ee) 

all military programs developed by the Comman ave to be 
submitted to the Chinese advisory team for approval, In 


addition, reports on these programs are said to be sent 
to Thakin Ba Thein Tin in Peking, 


the Northeast Command, In addition to the control which 
they exert through PLA advisers attached to Naw Seng's 
headquarters and through representatives of the CPB in 
Peking, they apparently have a direct role in the command 
structure, as well, The Northeast Command is reported 
to have a Central Committee composed of 32 members, of 
whom 17 are Chinese Kachins, “sent directly to the Com- 
mittee by the Chinese Communist Party." This is the 
first report of a Central Committee under Naw Seng and 
the first indication of Chinese nationals serving in 

the command structure, In fact, Naw Seng'’s deputy com 
mander is reported to be a Han Chinese, 


According to , the Northeast Com- 
mand has four main units under Naw Seng's general com- 
mand: a guard battalion, a machinegun/artillery 
battalion, a pack animal transport company, and the so- 
called 303 Unit, which is "staffed by Chinese Communist 


Army personnel.” 
eo According to the unit moves around, 
‘c) 


perating in different areas at different times and not 
always as one unit. This suggests that the military 
advisers who make up the unit may be assigned to dif- 
ferent insurgent groups, either permanently or on a 
temporary basis. It also suggests that they operate 
with these groups when they are in action in Burma. 


While the Chinese have sought to disguise their 


control of Naw Seng's operation in Burma behind the 
facade of Burmese leadership, there are nevertheless many 








of the outward appearances of a Chinese operation, Ap- 
parently, the Burmese insurgents openly display Chinese 
propaganda materials, carry pictures of Chairman Mao, 
and otherwise propagandize the cult of Mao, From the 
Burmese government point of view, the insurgents are 
"Communist" because they so obviously and openly promote 
Chinese Communist interests, Despite these trappings 

of a Communist movement, however, most of the insurgents 
-~ at least most of the Burmese as distinct from the 
Chinese nationals serving with thé insurgents -- aré 
probably not dedicated Party members. 


The Dying CPB Insurgency in Central Burma 


While the Chinese-supported insurgency in the 
north has prospered, largely because of Chinese aid, 
Thakin Zin‘s forces in central Burma have been dwindling 
fast, cut off as they are from all outside aid, Since 
Thakin Than Tun‘s death in September 1968, there have 
been further serious losses, In April 1969, three of 
the leading Peking~returnees, one of them being Central 
Committee member Aung Gyi, were killed by government 
troops, leaving only 13 of the original 28 Peking-returnees. 
During the winter 1969-1970, four more Peking-returnees, 
including Central Committee member Thakin Pu, were re~-- 
ported killed, Finally, in December 1970, the CPB suf- 
fered the loss of Thakin Tin Tun, one of the five sur- 
viving members of the Central Committee. Of the remain- 
ing four Central Committee members (not counting Naw 
Seng), only Thakin Zin and Thakin Chit are still alive 


.in the jungles of central Burma; the other two (Thakin 


Ba Thein Tin and Thakin Pe Tint) are in China. The best 
estimate is that over 80 percent of the CPB leaders, 
including military leaders, have been killed. 


As might be expected, the loss of so many of the 


top cadres of the Party has had a very demoralizing 
effect, In addition to the main active insurgents who 
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have been killed by the government, Others have simply 
quit the insurgent life and returned to their villages. 
There have been few new recruits in the past two years 

to take their places. Although there are no reliable 
estimates of the number of Communists still hiding out 
in the Pegu Yomas, the figure is probably in the hundreds, 
as compared to the 2,500-3,000 insurgents who were active 
in 1967-68. By 1969, the Burmese government was con- 
vinced that it had broken the backbone of the movement; 
as of that time, Communist operations had been reduced 

to sporadic acts of terror by small bands of insurgents 
confined’ to the most inhospitable redoubts. By mid-1970, 
guerrilla activity had all but ceased in central Burma. 
However, since mid-1970, when ’the government troops that 
had been involved in anti-Communist operations in that 
area were redeployed towards the northern frontier to 
meet the new insurgent threat there, the Communists 

seem to have become slightly more active in central Burma, 
thus posing the question of whether a CPB resurgence can 
be expected, Although such a comeback is conceivable 
over the long term, it does not seem likely that the Com- 
munists of the Pegu Yomas will again become a sertous 
problem to the regime within the next few years, 


During late 196¢7<early 1968, there were reports 
that some Burmese Communists were moving to the north- 
east, presumably to join Naw Seng’s insurgent force in 
the border area, No further movements were detected dur- 
ing late 1968, however, and none have been noted since 
then, Apparently, some Communist units moved east to 
escape government troops involved in the "Ba Khet" campaign 
against the Communists in late 1967. There does not 
seem to have been any effort on the part of these Com- 
munist units to join forces with Naw Seng, however, 


In late 1969, there were additional reports that 
CPB leaders were giving consideration to moving Party 
headquarters out of the Pegu Yomas to the vicinity of 
the Chinese border, Once again, nothing more came of 
the reports, It would be surprising if Thakin Zin or 
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Thakin Chit even seriously considered such an idea, 

A tetreat to the northeast would represent, at best, 

a symbolic gesture of ‘defeat by the Party and, at 
worst, the end of organized Communist insurgency in 
the heartland of Burma, the area where Communist revo- 
lution must take root if it is ever to succeed, It 

. would seem that the CPB leaders must have serious re- 
servations about submerging themselves in a Chinese- 
dominated tribal insurrection '-- a move that would in 
effect represent a de-Burmanization of the Party and 
would place it much more firmly under Peking's thumb. 
So long as Thakin Zin and Thakin Chit remain in control, 
there seems little likelihood of Party headquarters 
being moved out of central Burma, since they and the 
other old-time leaders of the Party would almost cer- 
tainly prefer to end their days in the area where the 
communists have been fighting the government for over 
twenty years, 


In a real sense, events have overtaken the need 
for such a decision and, in any case, reduced its 
relevance, The real operating center of the Communist 
insurgency in Burma is no longer CPB Party headquarters, 
but the Northeast Command under the leadership of Naw 
Seng, There is little chance that the old CPB leader- 
ship will ever be able to exercise significant control | 
over the insurgency in the northeast, whether or not Party 
headquarters were to move, Thus, the Communist movement 
in Burma -- that is, the ethnic-Burman mainstream -- is 
likely to continue to go its own ineffectual way, while 
the new Chinese version of the Party operates independently 
in the Sino-Burmese border area. 


This is not to say that the Chinese are likely to 
totally write off the Communist insurgency in central 
Burma, They will probably continue to give it propaganda 
support (at least, clandestine propaganda support, if 
not direct propaganda support attributable to Chinese 
sources), Up to September 1970, when they apparently 
decided to reduce overt propaganda support of the Burmese 
insurgency in general (because of the negotiations that 
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were then underway concerning the exchange of ambassadord) 
and to continue such support on a clandestine basis, 

Peking gave regular ~- if only occasional ~~ propaganda 
backing to the armed struggle of the CPB in central Burma. 
The last NCNA broadcast on the Burmese insurgency (4 Septem- 
ber 1970) consisted of a long commentary on "CPB successes" 
in the Pegu Yomas.* . Two other broadcasts in June and 
August 1970 gave an equally glowing and misleading ac 
count of Communist military actions in central Burma. 

With such periodic propaganda support (averaging 6-10 
radio broadcasts a year), the Chinese at least paid lip 
service to the armed struggle in the Pegu Yomas, while 

they did nothing to materially help the insurgents 

there. 


There is no reliable evidence of any contact 
between the Chinese and Thakin Zin'’s group in the Pegu 
Yomas since Thakin Than Tun's death in September 1968, 

It will be remembered that the CPB lost its radio equip- 
ment in the attack on Party headquarters that same month. 
So far as is known, it has not acquired new equipment 
which would have allowed it to re-establish radio con- 
tact with China. No new Peking-returnees are reported 

to have been sent to the Pegu Yomas during the past 
two~and-a-half years, It is conceivable that the Chinese 
may have made some attempt to keep the lines of communi-~ 
cation open by infiltrating small groups of insurgents 
from the Northern Shan State into central Burma. A few 


¥In publite and tn thetr propaganda, the Chinese have 
always stressed the positive side of the Burmese armed 
struggle. For this reason, a remark by a high-tevel 
Chinese leader, admitting the failure of the Communist 
insurgency tn central Burma, ts of constderable interest: 
tn duly 1970, CCP Polttburo member K'ang Sheng ts reported 
to have told visetting Communist officials 
that "the armed struggle of the Burmese Communts arty 
in the south (has; suffered serious setbacks, while (the 
armed struggle) tn tne north has developed very rapidly." 
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insurgent groups have in fact been detected moving south- 
ward, but there is no evidence to support the assumption 
that these groups were headed for CPB Party headquarters 
and, if so, that they reached their destination, Prior 
to his death in December 1970, CPB/CC member Thakin Tin 
Tun is reported to have been specifically charged with 
the task of "liaison with foreign powers" (meaning China), 
but there is no information as to any contacts he may 
have had with the Chinese, | 


The Rangoon Government and the Insurgency 


Ne Win has long feared Chinese support of the 
Burmese insurgents. Even before June 1967, when the 
Chinese were not supporting insurgency in Burma, Ne Win 
was greatly alarmed by the possibility that Peking might 
be doing so. Even then, he had his suspicions about 
China, based more on what the Chinese were doing in 
other countries than on what they were known to be doing 
in Burma, , 


During the crisis period in late June 1967, when 
the Burmese government was in continuous session for four 
days debating Burmese policy towards China, the major 
consideration against taking a firmer line was the fear 
that China might decide to support the insurgents, with 
the aim of creating a Laos-type situation. It was decided, 
for this reason, that it would not be in Burma's best 
interests to break relations with China. Ne Win, with 
almost unanimous backing in the government, decided on 
a policy designed to maintain Burma's independence of 
action without further provoking Peking. In response 
to China's endless barrage of hostile propaganda, threats, 
and demands, the Burmese government reacted with quiet 
but firm determination, refusing to be drawn into a 
bitter exchange of insults. The GUB apparently hoped 
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that it could deflect the outburst of Chinese hostility 
towards Burma in such a way that peaceful relations might 
yet be restored, * 


However, Ne Win's worst fears were soon realized 
with the start of Chinese aid to the insungents, and 
the GUB found itself faced with the.most alarming inter- 
nal security problem in years, Ne Win admitted 
this, though he was at first relucG ublicize the 
insurgent attacks for fear of further damaging Sino- 
Burmese relations. 


The facts about the fighting in 1969 have only 
gradually come to light. Apparently, Naw Seng began 
serious military operations on 1 January 1969, when 


' the insurgents attacked the Burmese army in the vicinity 


of the Sino-Burmese border (the exact site of the attack 
is still uncertain), Although the Burmese army claimed 
that the insurgents lost nearly 800: killed, the army 
suffered an unprecedented number of casualties: report- 
edly, over 200; moreover, the army was forced to with- 
draw, A. major disadvantage that the GUB found itself 
under was a handicap which was to bedevil its operations 
against the insurgents all during 1969-70: its unwilling 
ness to operate up to the Chinese border fof fear of 
provoking international complications, Not only could 
the insurgents escape into China for a safe haven, but 
they had a sanctuary in Burma itself within an area 


"However, while avotding polemical responses to Peking, 
the Burmese government within the first year after the 
rtots did take two forthright steps which met the Cht- 
nese challenge head-on and had the effeat of further 
worsening relations wtth Peking: in October 1967, Ran-~ 
goon responded to a Chinese threat to remove Chinese aid 
teehntctans by ordering their immediate removals; and in 
February and March 1968, the GUB tried Local Overseas 
Chinese for acttons connected with the June 1967 rtots. 
See the discusston below, page 116. 
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extending a few miles from the border, in which the 
Burmese army was instructed not to fire. 


In ten months’ fighting, up to November 1969, both 
Sides lost heavily. Apparently, insurgent losses were 
much the higher (reportedly, ten to one) but army casualties 
were more than Ne Win and the military were prepared to 
pay. Ne Win was finally foreed to call international 
attention to the problem, in the hope of getting Communist 
China to call off the insurgent attacks, On 6 November, 
he made the first public mention of the fighting between 
the Burmese army and “Communist insurgents" in northeast 
Burma in a speech to the opening session of a three-day 
conference of the ruling Burmese Socialist Program Party. 
Much to the surprise of the rest of the world, he revealed 
that there had been “eight major engagements and ten 
medium and small skirmishes along the border with China 
between January and August 1969." The Burmese arniy 
was announced to have sufféred 133 dead (including 10 
officers) , ‘250 wounded (including nine officers), and 
42 missing, Although not diréctly accusing China of - 
supporting the insurgents, Ne Win hinted as much when 
he said that "the persons against us openly declare that 
they are bolstered. by external aid." He nonetheless added 
that Burma wished to restore friendly relations with 
China, * 


*Ne Won"'s alarm over the internal eeeurity problem 
tn northeast Burma and, at the same time, his concern 
not to further damage relations with China; are best 


apprectated in the following passages "from his 6 Novem- 
bér speech: 


The most serious situation has been the fight- 
tng tn the frontier areas where we share bor- 
ders with China. It has been the heaviest we 
have experienced, I shall not give details as 
that would take too much..time. From 1 January 
(footnote continued on page 91) 
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Ne Win's appeal for improved relations with China 
had little effect on the guerrilla activity. In 1970, 
the fighting was greatly stepped up. In March, the 


(footnote continued from page 90) 

1969 to the end of August, there were eight major 
! engagements and 10 minor or medium ones. We 

did not ratse a hue and cry on every oceaston 

or publish the news in the newspapers. We would 

rather talk less and do more, We prefer to tatk 

about such things when the time is right, I 

am telling you thts now because I feel the time 

has come to report to the people. 


We have never suffered so many casualties before. 
Our casualties were 44 dead and 44 wounded in 
one engagement alonesco. 


1 want to appeal to the people of the country 

to restrain themselves, The persons who are 
against us have openty declared they are getting 
external atd. We-on our part do not wish to 
envage others, The questéon may be asked -~ do 
we have the strength to retaliate? We do not 
have that strength, I ask the people not to 

be provoked to anger, to use harsh words, or 

to take actton because of clashes in the 
frontier areas. 


I wish to stress that we want to have friendly 
velattons with all countrtes, espectally wtth 
our netghbors,.. With regard to China, we 
would like to restore the cordial and friendly 
relations that prevtously existed, This witl 
require efforts by both stdes.... Desptte the 
clashes at the borders and the present situa- 
tion, we shall do whatever we can on our part 
to restore the old frtendship. 
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small border town of Kyuhkok was evacuated by Burmese troops 


after a four-day battle. :.Two more small towns fell to 
the Communists later that month, In May 1970, an insur- 
gent force reportedly led by Naw Seng staged a raid 
further into Burma on the larger towns of Lashio and 
Hsenwi, damaging the railroad station in the former and 
an important bridge near the latter. After these at- 
tacks, as after most insurgent attacks, the insurgents 
withdrew into their sanctuaries in the Shan State near 
the border with China,* 





y prep i 
inectuded the attacks on Kyuhkok and the He Beier vtl= 
lages menttoned above, as well as the raids on Lashto 
and Hsenwt, began tn February 1970. Three Chinese Com- 
muntst advisers who were put in charge of the attacks 
aececompanted the troops into actton, The tnsurgents 
sustatned between 80-90 killed (ineluding one of the 
Chinese mtlitary advisers)cand more than 100 wounded. 
After the tneurgents retreated back into their sanctu- 
artes along the border, meetings were called to review 
the fatlure of the offenstve, The leaders concluded 
that the forees had gone too far tnto Burma and had 
overextended themselves, Communications between: bat- 
talions and companies had been too slow, and ammunition 
had been tnsuffictent, Many Burmese villagers had been 
afraid of the Communists and had fled before them, in- 
dteating that psychologtcal operations prior to the 
battles had been insuffictent to win the neutral villages. 
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Alarmed by the Communist incursions as far south 
as the sizeable town of Lashio, the Burmese government 
decided to make a concentrated effort to contain the 
rebels. This involved a command reorganization of the 
army, as well as an augmentation of troop strength near 
the border area, both of which paid dividends. Begin- 
ning in July 1970, the army scored its first real gains 
against the insurgents, the major success being the re- 
capture of the town of Mong Si. In one battle with a 
500-man Communist force that was reported to be using 
60 and 82 mm mortars, the government claimed over 100 
rebels killed. Despite its own relatively heavy losses 
and some retaliatory rebel ambushes during the summer, 
the army appeared to have regained the upper hand by 
September-October 1970. In the latter month, it scored 
perhaps its greatest victory to date, when the insurgents 
made a major -- but unsuccessful -~ attempt to retake 
the town of Mong Si. For the insurgents, this was a 
particularly costly defeat in that they incurred a large 
number of casualties. 


It was expected that insurgent operations would 
go down after May’ 1970, with the beginning of the wet 
season. What has been somewhat more surprising has been 
the low level of insurgent activity since the beginning 
of the latest dry season (October 1970-May 1971), as 
compared to the same period the year before. For the 
most part, the insurgents have stayed close to their 
sanctuaries along the border, where they are reported 
to be involved in a major training effort. On one of 
the few occasions when they have géne on the offensive, 
they managed to take the small town of Mongyah, near 
Lashio, in January 1971. After that, there was practi- 
cally no activity until mid-April, when they again began 
moving troops into the area around Mong Si and started 
periodic shelling of army positions there. In late 
April they staged their first major attack in months 
-~ on the town of Mong Mao, southeast of Kunlong. A large 
force -- estimated by the Burmese authorities at 2,000 Com- 
munists -~ was involved in the attack. As of 11 May, 
the Communists still held the town, and the Burmese army 
was not expected to make any attempt to recapture it 
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until the beginning of the next dry season in October 
1971, In what was probably their last military offensive 
before the onset of the rainy season, the insurgents 

were reported to have captured another small town (Ving 
Ngun) on 18 May 1971, 


Thus, the picture has been one of a general luli 
in insurgent activities since September 1970, especially 
in comparison with the dry season offensive of the Com- 
munists last year, but with some increase in insurgent 
operations again in the spring of 1971. On the whole 
the Communists seem to be primarily concerned at this 
time with a recruiting and training effort (which would 
seem to reflect the recruiting difficulties that they 
are reported to have been having). There would seem to 
be little likelihood of major military action until the 
beginning of the next dry season in the fall of 1971. 
The attention to recruiting and training does suggest 
that the insurgents are preparing for sustained mili- 
tary action in the future, however.* 


As of June 1971, the insurgents have control over 
a strip of land 5-10 miles on either side of the border 
(including the border town of Kyuhkok)% plus roughly 
two-thirds of the former Kokang State. This is the so- 
called "liberated territory" or area under the control of 
the Northeast Command, Beyond this, Naw Seng’s troops 
operate as far south as Maymo,. as far west as Mogok, 
and as far east as Mong Mao; at times, they have 
occupied small towns like Mong Si for a short period, but 
they are usually quickly driven out by the Burmese army 
and air force. ; 


~—*Fhe connection between the lull in the fighting and 
recent Chinese moves on the diplomatic front to improve 
relations with Burma ts discussed in the next section of 
the paper, beginning on page 100. 5 
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The Burmese government has indicated that it will 
not make an attempt to retake the border town of Kyuhkok 
or the rest of the strip of land along the Sino-Burmese 
border that comprises the Northeast Command. However, 
it will almost certainly put up a fight to keep the 
insurgents from extending the accupied territory further 
than 5-10 miles from thé border; the government certainly — 
is not going to tolerate the occupation of major towns 
like Lashio, Thus, the situation is likely to stabilize 
very much as it now is, with the government. maintaining 
control over the principal towns in north Burma and other 
areas where security forces are garrisoned, but with 
much of the remote hill area of northeast Burma vulner- 
able to insurgent.:attacks, While the government will 
not have effective control over the whole of Burma, the 
insurgents will not be in a position to disrupt life 
outside the highland area, 





As for the nature.of the threat that this poses 
to the Burmese government, it must be remembered that 
the GUB has never exercised full control in this area, 
As long as Naw Seng's insurgency is confined to a remote 
area along the frontier, supported almost exclusively 
by ethnic minority peoples, it can hardly be viewed as 
a serious threat to the survival of the government in 
Rangoon. No matter how successful the.insurgent move- 
ment in establishing a secure base from which to operate, 
it must at some point either catch hold "in the lowland" 
(that is, among the population of Burma proper) or accept 
permanent status as an irritant. No one (apparently, 
not even the Chinese) argues that the Communist insurgency 
in the north is about to expand into central Burma. 
Even the Chinese recognize that the insurgents are not a 
realistic alternative to the present government. 


Besides their almost total lack of appeal in 
central Burma, the insurgents would also seem to face 
certain difficulties in attracting the ethnic minority 
people in northern Burma, Apparently, Naw Seng is 
finding it increasingly difficult to recruit Kachin and 
Shan villagers from the Burma side of the border, 
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because of the large Burmese army presence in the area 

and also because of the traditional anti-Communism of 
these minority peoples, An United Front agreement reached 
between the Northeast Command and the Kachin Independence 
Army (KIA) in July 1970.is already showing signs of 
breaking down, because of KIA fears of Communist encroach- 
ment into its own areas.* In the past several months, 
there have been reports of fighting between the KIA and 
the Northeast Command. Naw Seng is in fact currently 
reported to be holding KIA soldiers as prisoners, having 
issued an order to shoot on sight any KIA forces intruding 
into CPB-controlled territory. Thus, the Communists 

are likely to have continuing problems with the other 
ethnic insurgent armies in the area, which will prevent 
them from concentrating their strength against the Burmese 
government, 


Under these circumstances, it would seem well with- 
in the Burmese government's capability to keep a sizeable 
enough force in the northern ‘Shan State to handle the 


*The Untted Front Agreement signed in July 1970 was 
essentially a non-intervention pact, in which the KIA 
pledged not to interfere utth the Northeast Command as 
tong as the latter eonfined ite activities to the bor- 
der area. It was not a untted front agreement in the 
sense of joining forces tn a common alliance against 
the GUB, This agreement, like an earlter one signed in 
1968, ts already in the process of breaking down, 
essentially because of the built-in rivalry between 
the two groups, Although, in part, the dispute involves 
political and ideological matters, tt is basically a 
rivalry between the two groups over commercial interests, 
such as tax ecotlecttion and control over the revenues 
derived from the optum extenstvely grown in the area, 
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threat of the Communist insurgency there.* Roughly 
half of the 122,000-man army is. presently engaged in 
counter-insurgency operations, against a total strength 
of insurgents of all types in all parts of Burma of 
approximately 20,000. Of these, the 4-5,000~strong 
Chinese-supported Northeast Command presents by far 

the most formidable adversary. The government takes 

a far more relaxed attitude towards the 14-15,000 non- 
Communist ethnic insurgents,** who, though collectively 
much more numerous than the Communists, are badly 
splintered, poorly armed, mutually hostile, and suspi- 
cious of all outsiders. For the most part, these non- 
Communist ethnic insurgents are confined to remote areas, 
where they pose little or no immediate threat to the 
lowland Burmese or their productive homelands in the Ir- 
vawaddy valley and delta, and show little disposition 
to unite. Therefore, the army has thus far been able 
to cope with the new threat of Communist insurgency 
in-the north while keeping up its counter-insurgency 
efforts elsewhere. If a serious threat should begin 

to develop in the sotltheast, however, where former 
Premier J Nu has very recently begun anti-regime opera~- 
tions from Thailand, the government might find itself 
somewhat more pressed for troops. 


4The army ts the main counter-insurgency force in 
Burma, although the police, who are trained in para- 
military activities, and the People's Militia play a 
Supporting role. These security forces are adequately 
equtpped and trained for thetyr task and are able to 
contain the situation, at least to the extent of eon- 
trolling the towland area and matntatntng garrisons 
elsewhere. 


*4These inelude the 3,500-man:! Kachin Independence 
Army, the 4-5,000 strong Shan State Army and Shan In- 
dependence Army, the 3,000-man Shan insurgent group 
operating independently under Khun Hea, and the 3,000- 
strong Karen tnsurgents, dtvided about equally between 
pro-Communist and rtght-wing facttone. 
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While the GUB would seem to be able to contain 
the Communist insurgency at existing levels, it would 
be hard put to root Naw Seng's insurgents out of the 
highlands -- not only because of the political prohi- 
bition against operations near the Chinese border but 
also because of the prohibitive military and economic 
costs. Even now, the cost to the government of its 
counter~insurgency operations is only slightly less than 
total national expenditures on education. At this 
level, the insurgency has become a political issue, with 
Ne Win's opponents attacking the administration for 
what is considered the high (over one-third) portion 
of the budget allocated to the military. 


The cost of the insurgency has been even higher 
in terms of casualties. In 1970, the government for 
the first time released the casualty figure (over 1,000 
casualties) of the insurgency in the north, thereby 
disclosing the substantial nature of the fighting be- 
tween the government and’the Communists’ in the Northern 
Shan State during 1970. Ne Win has made it clear that 
this casualty cost has been higher than the government 
is willing to pay. 


Thus, the Burmese government has become increas~ 
ingly concerned about the level of the insurgency even 
while it has managed to cope with the problem fairly 
successfully, in terms of limiting insurgent operations 
to remote areas traditionally not under the control of 
the government. An intensification of insurgent activity 
would present definite problems for the regime, not 
only in increased military costs and a rise in the num- 
ber of casualties, but in the sharpenirig of existing 
antagonism between the line combat units and the soft- 
living military bureaucracy in Rangoon, 


For these reasons Ne Win has become increasingly 
interested in improving relations with the Chinese. Since 
late 1969, he has made several overtures to that effect 
in the hope of getting the Chinese to stop, or at least 
to reduce, their support of the insurgents. It would 
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seem that the question of Chinese support of the Burmese 
insurgents is probably under review in Peking at this 
moment, considering the modifications in official Sino- 
Burmese relations in the last year. A few tentative con- 
clusions about the direction of the new Chinese policy 

can be drawn on the basis of Chinese actions regarding 
both the GUB and the insurgents over the last eight months. 


China's New Two-Level Policy Toward Burma 


After three years of what might be described as 
the Sino-Burmese cold war -- during which the antagonist 
states maintained official contact at the chargé level -- 
there have been the first signs of an improvement in state 

relations beginning in the fall of 1970 and culminating 

in the return of ambassadors this past winter, This step 
has been followed by other signs of a more relaxed diplo- 
matic atmosphere: much more frequent contact between 
Chinese atid Burmese diplomats both in Peking and Rangoon, 
enquiries by Chou En~-lai about the health of ailing Ne 
Win, and, most recently, an invitation issued by the Chi- 
nese ambassador in Rangoon to Ne Win to visit Peking. * 


7On 14 June 1971, Chinese Ambassador to Burma Chen Chao- 
yuan made an offictal call on President Ne Win to discuss 
two main pointe: the Chinese tnvttatton to Ne Win to visit 
China and Chinese concern over the arrest of Overseas Cht- 
nese who held false Burmese nattonal registration certt- 
fieates. If the Chinese were giving overriding prtortty 
to tmproving relations with Burma, it seems that they 
would not have brought up the matter of the Overseas Chi- 
nese in jatl --~ a matter that has been a sore point between 
the two countrtes -- on the same ocecaston that they chosé 
to tasue an invitation to Ne Win that promised to tmprove 
relations, The tssuing of the invitatton, combined with 
the demarche coneerning the Overseas Chinese in jatl, 

(footnote continued on page 101) 
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There is no doubt that the improvement in diplo- 
matic relations, initiated by the Burmese but eventually 
accepted and furthered by the Chinese, constitutes a signi- 
ficant change in the situation, Yet even the manner in 
which the restoration of ambassadors was accomplished was 
indicative of continuing major reservations in the Chinese 
attitude towards the Ne Win regime: after intensive secret 
negotiations, Burma's Foreign Ministry announced the appoint~ 
ment of the new Burmese ambassador to China, U Thein Maung, 
on 12 October 1970; although he arrived in Peking in mid- 
November, the Chinese waited until March 1971 to announce 
the appointment of Chen Chao-yuan as Chinese ambassador 
to Burma. The obviously calculated delay in sending an 
ambassador to Rangoon, once the Burmese and Chinese had 
agreed to exchange ambassadors, is reported to have ir- 
ritated Ne Win and the Burmese Government, The delay was 
typical of the procedure which the Chinese have followed in 


(footnote continued from page 100) 

ts a good tllustratton of the earrot~and-stick approach 
of Chinese foretgn policy towards Burma sinee the fatt 
of 1970, 

Although tt ts probably true that Ne Win’s recent 711 
health rules out a trtp to Peking in the near future (the 
reason Ne Win gave for refusing the Chinese invttation), 
there are other reasons why Ne Win might refuse to viett 
China at this time. Constdering the stratned vretattions 
between the two countries sinee June 1967, he might well 
feel that hts going to China would be interpreted as a 
stgn of hts having made ecertatn econcesstons to the Chinese, 
In the past, he ts known to have resented the many vtsites 
of Chinese leaders to Burma and the constant pressure 
on him to visit Peking because of the impression theae 
vistts created of Burma's being under the influence of the 
Chinese. 
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exchanging ambassadors with the USSR and other countries 
with which Peking has had strained relations.* 


The exchange of ambassadors between two countries 
does not necessarily mean a resolution of basic differences 
between the countries, The Chinese themselves have, down- 
played the significance of a normalization of Chinese 
diplomatic relations with countries with which Peking 
has continuing fundamental grievances. One of China's 
top leaders recently stated jim_nmrivatea, (in a context other 
than Sino-Burmese relations) that the exchange of ambas-~ 
sadors between the CPR and countries with which China has 
major problems does not in itself mean an improvement in 
relations. This has been demonstrated in Peking's relations 
with several countries, including the USSR.**- 


It would seem that Chinese policy towards the Burmese 
insurgents is a much better indicator of the real state 
of Sino-Burmese relations. than the diplomatic atmosphere 
between the two countries, If one accepts the conclusion 
that Chinese policy towards the Burmese insurgency is a 


“""In the case of ‘the USSR, Hungary, Potand, Bulgaria, 
and Caechostovakia, alt of whitch are on poor terms with 
the CPR, the Chinese watted a considerable'time after 

the ambassador from these countries had arrived in Peking 
before sending a Chinese ambassador to their eapitals, 


**China's relattons with Burma are tn some respects 
simtlar to tts relations with the USSR, with whtch China 
has also exchanged ambassadors in the last year and with 
whieh Peking has stmtlarly encouraged an improyement in 
the dtplomatte atmosphere, This change has brought no 
resolution of the many major tssues in dtspute between 
the two regimes, however, and while relteving some of 
the extsting tenston, has not eliminated the underlying 
fundamental hostility between Moseow and Peking. 
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function of the overall condition of Sino-Burmese rela- 
tions -- in other words, that the Chinese would never 

have begun to support the insurgents if Sino-Burmese 

state relations had not changed dramatically for the worse 
in June 1967, then it follows that a significant improve- 
ment in Sino-Burmese relations should be reflected ina 
major reduction, if not elimination, of Chinese support 
for the insurgents. So long as the Chinese continue to 
support the insurgents, there can hardly be good rela- 
tions, at least from Ne Win's point of view. 


As might be expected, the improvement in diplomatic 
relations has brought certain changes in Chinese policy 
towards the insurgents. For one thing, the Chinese appear 
to have taken steps to tone down insurgent operations 
during the recent dry season when secret negotiations 
concerning the restoration of ambassadors were underway; 
yet in the same period Chinese logistical support for 
Naw Seng's rebels seems actually to have been augmented, 

On the propaganda front, Peking has indeed cut back its 
previous overt support of the insurgency; but on the 

other hand, it has inaugurated a powerful new clandestine 
radio broadcasting facility to fulfill the same support 
function for the Burmese rebels. All this seems to add 

up to a shift in Chinese tactics toward making the insurgency 
less of an overt Chinese challenge to the Burmese govern- 
ment, but no overall reduction in the scope of Chinese 

covert support to the insurgents. On the contrary, the 
Chinese have taken actions that seem to be aimed at strength- 
ening the insurgency as a long-term threat to Burma, albeit 
ene less blatantly identified with China. 


It would seem that the Chinese have used their 


authority over Naw Seng to enforce some curtailment of the 
scope of insurgent military operations over the last six 
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to eight months] This is suggested by the fact that the 
insurgents did not mount a major offensive against the 


government in the winter of 1970-71, as they did the 
previous year. Furthernsre,( 
[__|Thakin Ba Thein Tin, the ano @ Overseas 


CPB and Mao's chief liaison with Naw Seng, visited the 
Northeast Command in March 1971 with new instructions to 
“put increased emphasis on civil administration in the 

_ Communist-occupied areas [of Burmal, as oppased to con- 
centrating solely on armed conflicts with the Burmese 
army." Thakin Ba Thein Tin asserted that improved adminis- 
trative practices were needed in order to reduce the flow 
of refugees from Communist sanotuaries to government- 
controlled areas and to help allay the misgivings that 
many Burmese had about a Communist government. He added: 
The process. “of diperattng Busing wt hl ba: 
slow, but: tt will be successful if we 
proceed in a firm and ateady manner, * 
The people tn the. [Communist-controtted) 
zones shoutd be organized tnto militia, 
and armed with beavers i sada xo the 
Burmese amy. : 
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being more important to build a Communist organizational 
base than to pursue further victories -- there would seem 
to be more than mere r&tionalization in Thakin Ba Thein 
Tin's words. The Chinese seem to be thinking in terms 

of a protracted struggle, requiring the strengthening of 
the long-term capabilities of the insurgents. Thus, the 
emphasis on building a Communist organization would seem 
to be aimed at strengthening the insurgency as a long-term 
threat to Burma. 


Since Thakin Ba Thein Tin'’s visit to insurgent 
headquarters in March 1971, Naw Seng's forces are known 
to have taken steps towards building a strong organizational 
base. According to[——~——~j, the Communists have or- 
ganized a village defense force in the area around Mong 
Si and are forcing every able-bodied man to join. Appar- 
ently, the insurgents are also involved in a land nation- 
alization program, which has alienated many of the vil- 
lagers in the area and caused some of them to flee the 
Communist zone. 


While the Chinese appear to have been primarily . 
responsible for the curtailment in Burmese insurgent opera~ 
tions this past winter, they must have approved the last- 
minute flurry of insurgent attacks in April and May, in 
the closing weeks of the 1970—71 dry season, Moreover, 
there is no evidence of a reduction in Chinese military 
aid during this period either in (a) the all-important 
Chinese logistical aid to Naw Seng (in weapons, ammuni~ 
tion, or food), (b) the training support Peking furnishes 
him through the Yunnan school, (c) the vital Chinese man- 
power help to him through recruiting for the insurgents 
on the Chinese side of the border, or (d) the assistance 
given Naw Seng's forces by Chinese military advisers. 

On the contrary, the latest available evidence suggests 
that the Chinese effort in 1971 in some of these fields 
is being increased. 


On the propaganda side, there is no doubt that 
Peking has cut back its previous overt propaganda support 
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of the insurgency, though it has not ceased it altogether. 
In March 1970, Peking marked the 22nd anniversary of the 
CPB insurgency with several NCNA articles detailing the 
achievements atid accomplishments of the Burmese revolution. 
In the next six months, there were three other NCNA arti- 
cles on the "CPB-led Burmese people's revolutionary armed 
struggle" -- one in June, one in August, and one in Sep-. 
tember 1970. There followed eight months-of silence, until 
May 1971. While this in itself might not be noteworthy, 
considering the periodicity of previous Chinese comment 

on the subject, Peking's failure to take note of the 23d 
anniversary of the ldunching of the Communist, insurgency 
in March of this year was certainly a marked contrast to 
its propaganda treatment of the.anniversary last year. 


China's long silence on the subject of the Burmese 
insurgency was suddenly broken in May 1971 when an NCNA 
article on "the excellent revolutionary situation in 
Southeast Asia" specifically mentioned the "victories 
of the people's armed forces led by the Communist Party 
of Burma and the armed forces of the various national 
minorities in Burma.” Thus, Chinese overt propaganda 
support of the Burmese revolution has not completely 
ceased, although it does seem to have been significantly 
reduced. * ; 


*The 19 May 1971 NCNA article was a major article that 
was written to commemorate the first anniversary of Mao's 
statement of 20 May 1970 tn whtch he stressed that "revolu- 
tion" was the main trend in the world. today. Thus, the 
article was a reaffirmation of that part of Peking's 
poltey that is devoted to encouraging revolution, The 
arttele seems to have been a response to Sovtet batting 
that the Chinese were not true supporters of world revo- 
Luttons in part, it seems also to have been meant to de- 
fleet the erittetsm of foreign revolutionartes who had 
complained tn prtvate to the Chinese that Peking was not 

(footnote continued on page 107) 
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Meanwhile, the Chinese have inaugurated a powerful 
new clandestine radio broadcasting station to fulfill 
the same support function. The radio station -- called 
the “Voice of the People of Burma" and broadcasting in 
Burmese to Burma -- is located in China, at the site of 
the training base at Lu-hsi.* MThakin Ba Thein Tin is reported 


(footnote continued from page 106) 

giving enough support to the cause of revolutton. Thus, 
there was a special reason for the Chinese to atte the 
revolutions and tnsurgenctes which they were supporting. 
Although the Chinese need not to have mentioned Burma 

(tf they had been prtmartly concerned to improve rela- 
ttons with the GUB), the mentton of the Burmese ineurgency 
in this context wae not equivalent to Chinese devotion of 
an entire article to the subject. In other words, it does 
not constitute the same degree of support that Peking has 
previously given Naw Seng tnsurgents in Chinese propaganda. 


*AlLthough there have been reports that the radio broad~ 
casts originate in Burma, tt has been reltably established 
of the training base at Lu-hst.,. It ia a fairly sophistti- 
eated factlity, which was butlt over the past one-and-a- 
half years. It has the capability of tranamitting any- 
where tn Burma and can be clearly heard as far south as 
Rangoon, It transmite on a number of dtfferent frequenctes 
and in five languages: Burmese, Kachin, Shan, Karen, and 
Chinese (Mandarin). Datly broadcasts oecur between 0700- 
0800 and 1830-1930 hours. In areas of Burma under Com- 
muntsté control, printed programs and broadcasting schedules 
are veported to be available ahead of time. Each broad- 


east starts with a Burmese song and ends with the Commun- 
tst Internattonale. 
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to have come from Peking to participate in the inaugura- 
tion of the new radio station, timed to coincide with the 
23d anniversary of the Burmese armed struggle on 28 March 
1971, Thus, while the Chinese took no official note of 
the anniversary in Chinese media, they chose to celebrate 
the occasion. in another rather dramatic way. 


Tt should be noted that the Chinese never provided 
the CPB with a clandestine radio station during all the 
years that Thakin Than Tun and the old CPB leadership 
were engaged in armed struggle against the government in 
central Burma, It is ironic that a new radio station 
should now be broadcasting in the name of the Burmese 
Communist Party, now that the Chinese have virtually 
nothing to do with the old CPB leaders in.central Burma. 
The radio can hardly be said to speak for the remnant 
Party, when the Party leadership, including Thakin Zin 
and Thakin Chit and the other Party leaders in central 
Burma, have absolutely no connection with its operation. 
The Chinesé have simply’established the radio as the 
official voice of the CPB and lent credence to the claim 
by the association of Thakin Ba Thein Tin and Naw Seng 
with its dnauguration -- in the same way that they have 
established Naw Seng as the new leader of the Communist 
insurgency and lent credence to that claim by co-opting 
him as a member of the CPB Politburo, 


The first broadcast of the new "Voice of the 
Burmese People" featured a statement made in the name 
of the Central Committee of the Burmese Communist Party 
which repeatedly attacked the "Ne Win military govern- 
ment," a term not used by Peking ih-~its own name since. 
October 1969,* In a second unattributed "important 


*Aften the rtots in June 1967, Chinese propaganda at- 
tacked Ne Win by name, in referring to the "Ne Win fasetst 
government” and the "Ne Win fasetst eltque.” NCNA con- 
tinued to. refer to the GUB in these terms unttl October 
1969, when it stopped using the word "fasetst" but eontinued 

(footnote continued on page 109) 
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article," the radio went so far as to call for "the 
overthrow of the Ne Win military government," a demand 
that has been repeated in subsequent radio broadcasts 
of the "Voice," such as a 1 May 1971 broadcast of the 
CPB May Day slogans.** In general, the radio broadcasts 
have served to emphasize the progress of the Communist 
insurgents and to link the Burmese Communist insurgency 
with the "liberation movements” in Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos; they. have also continued to attack the Ne Win 
government in the most uninhibited terms. 


The Chinese role in setting up and operating 
the radio station is beyond dispute. Besides the actual 
construction of a sophisticated broadcasting facility, 
well within the boundaries of China, the Chinese seem 
to play the major role in the planning and broadcasting 
of the programs themselves. At least ®ne announcer is 
clearly recognizable as one of Peking Radio's Burmese- 
language announcers, This suggests that the Burmese 
staff of Radio: Peking, both its writers and announcers, 
may well have been transferred from Peking to Yunnan, 
where all propaganda activities on Burma are to be 
centered for the moment. From the very beginning, the 
broadcasts have had a professional technical and con~ 
tent quality. 


(footnote continued from page 108) 

to attack Ne Win personally (t.@. the "Ne Win military 
government"), A month later, it dropped the personal 
attacks on Ne Win; since then, tt has weferred only to 

the "reacttonary government" ox the "Burmese reactionaries, " 


*It ig interesting, in this regard, that the "Votee" 
aleo broadeast a call for the overthrow of President 
Mareos of the Philippines, although the Chinese in their 
own media have never even attacked President Marcos by 
name. The broadeast was made in connection with Ne 
Win's vistt to the Philippines. 
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Thus, Chinese restraint in providing direct propa~ 
ganda support of the Burmese insurgents since September 


- 1970 has been offset to some extent by the establishment 


of a clandestine radio facility in China that provides 


. even stronger indirect propaganda support: for the insurgency 
‘ and more provocative attacks on the GUB.. In this way, 


the Chinese havé sought to circumvent the dilemma posed on 
the one hand by the constraints of their diplomatic objec- 
tives and on the other hand by the propaganda needs of Naw 
Seng's insurgency. So long.as they avoid making direct 
attacks on the Ne Win government in their own name, they 
may hope to maintain “correct" Sino~Burmesé diplomatic re- 
lations while they continue to support the armed struggle 
against the Burmese government on a clandestine basis.* 


Besides considerations arising out of Sino-Burmese 
relations, there would seem ‘to be other reasons why the 
Chinese have toned down their previous overt propaganda 
support of the Burmese insurgents. In view of overriding 
foreign policy considerations, such as Chinese admission 
to the UN and Sino-US relations; Peking has reason to want 
to camouflage its support of revolutionary activity such 
as the Butmese insurgency for the sake of international 
public opinion. It is clearly sensitive to the charge 
{made by the Soviets and others) that China is directly 
interfering in the affairs of other countries; by keeping 
their support of Naw Seng on a more strictly covert basis, 
the Chinese better protect themselves against such charges 


*Tt ts posstble that Chinese media will begin to quote 
from the broadcasts of the "Voice of the Burmese People" 
tn the same way that NCNA and Radio Peking often cite the 
"Votee of the Malayan Revolution" and the elandestine 
vadio broadcasts of the That Communist insurgents, In 
this way; Chineae media could be used to give additional 
propaganda support to the Burmese insurgents while preserv-~ 
ing the ftetton that Peking ttself ta not attacking the . 
GUB, 
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being made in the case of Burma. By not attacking the GUB 

directly and by not openly proclaiming their support of 

the insurgents, they may hope to preserve the fiction (with 
Burmese and international audiences) that they are not in- 

terfering in Burmese affairs, while they actually continue 

to maintain a high level of support for the insurgents. 


Ne Win and the Burmese government have not been 
fooled, however. While reportedly pleased with the recent 
improvement in diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries, the GUB has apparently been both alarmed and annoyed 
by other aspects of current Chinese policy towards Burma. 
For instance, it was reported to consider the Chinese role 
in the inauguration of a clandestine radio broadcasting 
facility for the Burmese insurgents to be a particularly 
unfriendly act. Ne Win was said to have been very much 
embarrassed by the start of the radio broadeasts less than 
a week after the arrival of the new Chinese ambassador in 
Rangoon, GUB security services were immediately ordered 
to monitor the broadcasts and, where possible, to jam the 
frequencies used by the radio. 


In view of the reaction of the Burmese government to 
the new radio station, the Chinese can hardly expect to 
have significantly improved relations with the GUB so long 
as they engage in such provocative acts. Since they must 
realize that they are jeopardizing continued further improve- 
ment in state-to-state relations with such actions, their 
behavior suggests that they will not give top priority to 
improving relations with Burma, at the sacrifice of the 
"people's armed struggle,” unless and until they can have 
state relations more or less on Chinese terms, 


At the moment, Peking would seem to be following 
a "two-pronged" policy towards Burma -- of improving 
state relations while, at the same time, maintaining an . 
insurgency lever over the GUB. While the Chinese: now 
avoid overt insults and attacks on the GUB and make 
obvious goodwill gestures, such as their recent extension 
of an invitation to Ne Win to visit Peking, they continue 
covertly to provide considerable support to the insurgents, 
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including both military aid and clandestine propaganda 

support, A similar combination of seemingly contradictory 

elements has been noted in Chinese policy towards other 

countries, specifically, Malaysia, the Philippines, and 

Thailand, during the past several months. Whereas some | . 
observers have described Chinese policy towards these we 
countries as "ambivalent," it would seem more apt to j | 
describe it as "two-pronged" -- aimed at improving rela- 

tions with these countries with which China has been on 

bad terms (in keeping with China's overall effort to : 
improve its image in the world today) and, at the same 

time, at maintaining leverage over these governments to 

force concessions favorable to China, 


The Burmese anpur gency as_an Instrument of Chinese Foreign 
Policy 


It is an underlying thesis of this paper (1) that 
Chinese support of the Burmese insurgents began as a direct 
reaction to a sudden and serious deterioration in Sino- 
Burmese relations and (2) that it has continued as a direct 
result of the failure of China and Burma to solve the parti- 
cular problems arising out of the incident that wrecked Sino~ 
Burmese relations. In other words, Chinese support of the 
Burmese insurgents is seen to be closely tied to certain 
demands that the Chinese government made of the Burmese 
government at the time of the anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon 
in June 1967, While the Chinese felt these to be legitimate 
demands, considering the enormity of the injury as they 
saw it (the death of many Chinese residents of Rangoon) » 
the Burmese considered the demands humiliating. Since .1967, 
Ne Win has yielded to the Chinese on some of the demands, 
but he has stubbornly refused to meet them all -- at the i 
cost of continued Chinese support of the insurgents, 


In the midst of the riots in June 1967, the Chinese 


Charge d'Affairs in Rangoon personally presented the Burmese 
Foreign Ministry with five demands, which the Chinese 
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government made public the following day in a Chinese Govern- 
ment Statement of 29 June 1967. In the words of the govern-~ 
ment statement, the demands are that the GUB: 


(1) “severely punish the culprits;" 


(2) “give relief to the families of the 
victims ;" 


(3) "publicly offer apologies to the Chi~ 
nese government and people and the 
broad masses of the Overseas Chinese 
in Burma;" 


(4) "guarantee the safety of the Chinese 
Embassy in Burma and other Chinese 
agencies and all their Chinese person- 
nel;" 


(5) “immediately put an end to the fascist 
atrocities against Overseas Chinese. 


Since June 1967 these demands have been repeated and para~ 
phrased countless times in Chinese propaganda and by Chi- 
nese officials, in public and private, 


Since the riots, the Chinese have raised other de- 
mands, such as the demand that the GUB release Overseas 
Chinese in jail in Burma (some of whom were apparently 
arrested in connection with the riots but most of whom 
were arrested on other charges, such as smuggling, black 
marketeering, the possession of false national registra- 
tion certificates, or minor criminal offenses). Accord~ 
ing to some reports, the Chinese have also insisted that 
Rangoon, rather than Peking, take the initiative in re~ 
opening trade between the two countries. These and other 
demands are usually mentioned, along with the original 
five demands, whenever Chinese officials discuss the sub- 
ject of Sino-Burmese relations. For this reason, there 
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has been persisting confusion about the original five 
demands and a tendency to assume that Burma has yielded 
on one or another of the five demands when the GUB has 
agreed to some other Chinese request, such as the re- 
lease of Overseas Chinese in jail. 


A careful review of Sino-Burmese maneuvering on 
the subject of the five demands shows that. the Burmese 
have actually met only two of the original five demands, 
What. Chinese officials say about the status of the 
demands -- namely, that the Burmese have not met three 
of the demands --.is quite consistent with the facts, as 
best we can determine them. Thus, when the Chinese say 
that further improwement in Sino-Burmese relations awaits 
Ne Win's capitulation on the remaining three demands, they 
are taking essentially the same position that .they have 
taken since June 1967; it is not a question of their 
having come up with new demands to justify their continued 
support of the insurgents of:of their falsely accusing the 
GUB of not having met their stated demands when in fact 
the GUB has. , 


The GUB's only formal response to Peking's demands 
at the time of the riots was a rather belated: note pre~ 
sented to the CPR Foreign Ministry on 11 July 1967. In 
part, it was a formal rejection of Peking's demands and 
accusations and, in part, a token gesture towards meeting 
certain of the demands. Denying Peking's charge that 
the Burmese government had instigated: the riots, the note 
emphasized that the GUB had always "exerted efforts" to 
protect the CPR Embassy and Chinese experts "in accordance 
with international tradition." It went on to say that a 
recurrence of the riots would be prevented by "correct 
security measures." So far as is known, this is as far 
as the Burmese have ever gone in meeting the fourth and 
fifth demands. As we shall see, the Chinese have indicated 
that they still do not consider this statement satisfactory 
as an "assurance of no further harassment of the Overseas 
Chinese," although Peking apparently has accepted: the 
sentence regarding the safety of Chinese officials‘in Burma 
aS an adequate guarantee on their part, 
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As for the demand for a public apology and official 
punishment of those involved in the anti-China riots, the 
Burmese note assured the CPR that it was carrying out an 
investigation of the events and would take "appropriate 
action" in accordance with Burmese law, The note stated 
that the government was “very sorry” about the death of 
the Chinese expert stabbed on CPR Embassy premises. Ob- 
viously, neither of these statements met Peking's demands 
for "severe punishment." Moreover, the Burmese note com=- 
pletely ignored the Chinese demands for compensation of 
the victims of the riots, : 


On 4 October 1967, the GUB held the trial of the 
only Burmese citizen apprehended for a gerious crime in 
connection with the June riots, the stabbing of a Chinese 
Embassy official within the Embassy compound;* At the 
end of the trial, the judge acquitted the defendant of 
the primary charge of "causing grievous hurt" (on the 
grounds that the wounds inflicted by the stabbing were super- 
ficial) and found him guilty on the lesser charge of 
criminal trespass; he then allowed the man to go free 
"since he had already been detained 98 days pending trial." 
It is not surprising that Peking found Burmese justice some- 
what lacking in this regard. In a strongly-worded blast 
at the GUB (on the day after the trial), the Chinese 
government reiterated its demand for "severe punishment 
of the chief culprits" and warned the Burmese government 
that Chinese aid technicians in Burma would be recalled 
unless there was a "satisfactory reply to China's proper 
and reasonable demands," : 


Having directly linked the continuance of the Chi- 
nese aid program to Burmese compliance with their five 
demands, Peking was almost certainly taken by surprise 
when Ne Win took the initiative in expelling all the Chi- 
nese technicians from Burma on 6 October 1967, before the 
Chinese could follow through on their threat, Although 
they protested the expulsion of the technicians (31 October 
CPR government statement) and accused the GUB of “unilater~ 
ally tearing to pieces" the Sino-Burmese Economic and Tech- 
nical Cooperation Agreement, the Chinese complied with 


*the Chinese embassy official who was stabbed suffered 
only minor wounds; 1t was a Chinese atid official who was 
kitted. 
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Ne Win's order by having all of their technicians out of 
Burma by the end of the month. Several weeks before, Chou 
Fn=lai had indicated that the Chinese would withdraw their 
ambassador at the same time as the technicians, and they 
did so. 


Relations between the two countries deteriorated 
further in February 1968, when the GUB staged the first 
of a number of trials of Overseas Chinese arrested in con- 
nection with the June 1967 riots, In contrast to the lenient 
treatment given the Burmese youth accused o€ stabbing the 
Chinese Embassy official, the Overseas Chinese were given 
long prison terms for much lesser crimes. In March, there 
were More arrests of Overseas Chinese in what Peking des- 
cribed as "stepped-up persecution" of Overseas Chinese and 
"deliberate anti-Chinese outrages." NCNA warned that these 
were "grave steps in further aggravating" Sino-Burmese 
relations, 


These signs of hostility between Rangoon and Peking 
strongly suggested that there had been no further give on 
the part of the Burmese with respect to China's five de- 
mands, and this was confirmed by the) 
Chinese Chargé in Rangoon in June 1968, to the effect that 
"the Burmese had always responded with rejection and had 
continued their policy of persecution of the Overseas 
Chinese," A 14 June 1968 Chinese Foreign Ministry Note to 
the Burmese government, protesting the GUB's “systematic 
persecution" of Overseas Chinese, warned that "the debt 
you owe will sooner or later have to be settled." 


Meanwhile, Burma adopted a wait-and-see attitude. 
While it continued to avoid direct public attacks on the 
CPR, such as the Chinese indulged in towards the GUB, it 
indicated no willingness to capitulate on the five demands. 
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By this time, Chinese actions in support of the 
Naw Seng insurgents had become another cause of increas- 
ing friction between the two countries, In late November 


FS a ec fogs EE 
that China™sS open Support o é insurgents “has now be~- 
come the major obstacle to better relations." He indi- 
cated that the Chinese would have to take the initiative, 


if they wanted better relations with Burma, by withdraw- 
ing support from the Communist insurgents, 


As the fighting between Naw Seng‘s forces and the 
Burmese army became much more serious during 1969, how- 
ever, with mounting casualties on the Burmese army side, 

Ne Win was forced to take the initiative, In a speech to 

a conference of the ruling BSSP party on 6 November 1969, 

he made what many observers considered a back-handed apology 
for the events of June 1967. At the end of the speech, in 
expressing Burma's interest in restoring “the cordial and 


friendly relations that previously existed with China," 
he said: 


We vegard the 1967 tnetdent as an unfortunate 
one. We would like toa heal tte wound and 
forget the ugly tnetdent. Our two countries 
are linked by land and water, We would like 
to always remain friendly. We will try not 
to make any mtatakes on our side, 


It is clear that Ne Win and the Burmese government ° 
hoped that the Chinese would accept Ne Win'’s statement as 
the public apology they had long demanded. By promoting 
the idea that Ne Win considered it an apology, the GUB may 
have hoped to persuade the CPR to settle for such a half- 
way gesture, letting it be known at the same time that 
Rangoon was not prepared to go further in making an humiliat- 
ing, abject apology. 


China, for its part, has made it abundantly clear that 
it does not accept Ne Win's statement as the unconditional, 
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public apology that it demanded. An authoritative con- 
firmation of this came from high-level Burmese officials 
: : 2 in late November 1969; they indicated 

Copat these Had Been, *no basic change in relations with 
Peking" ‘after Ne Win's speech and expressed "Ne Win's dis- 
appointment over the lack of a Chinese response" to his 
speech. The Chinese Chargé in Rangoon at this time is 
reported to have commented on the speech: "Deeds speak 
more eloquently than words", He was very explicit on the 
point that the Chinese were not prepared to accept the 
speech as a Burmese apology for the riots. He listed 
three preconditions as still having not been satisfactorily 
met by the GUB, one of them being the public apology. 
Since November 1969, Chinese officials have many times, 
both in public and private, restated their refusal to 
accept Ne Win's partial apology. As recently as October 
1970, after the agreement on the exchange of ambassadors 
had been worked out, the Chinese Chargé told 

Burma still had not made its in- 

ect to the Chinese demand for an 
apology. 


The Chinese Chargé's statement is the most authorita- 
tive source available on the present status of the five 
demands, In October 1970, he listed the same three de- 
mands which he had cited in November 1969 as still having 
not yet been satisfied by the GUB: the demand for a public 
apology, the demand for compensation for damages, and the 
demand for a guarantee against similar incidents happening 
in the future, MWhis is in keeping with all the evidence 
available on the Burmese response to the various demands - 
over the past four.years, As meritioned earlier, the CPR 
has apparently accepted the 11 July 1967 Burmese Foreign 
Ministry note as a guarantee of the safety of Chinese of- 
ficials in Burma. Peking seems to have given up on the 
demand for. “severe punishment" of those guilty of anti- 
Chinese actions during the riots, having apparently accepted 
Burma's version of justice in the matter, The other three 
demands it considers unfulfilled; and from all the available 
evidence, it would seem correct to say that they are in 
fact unfulfilled. Althoigh Ne Win has gone half-way towards 
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meeting two of the demands ~- that of a public apology 

and a guarantee against future such incidents -- he has 
Clearly not met:China’s precise demand in either case, 

As for the fifth demand, the GUB has apparently made no 
effort to compensate the Overseas Chinese for their losses , 
during the June riots. In January 1970, the Chinese Charge 
was reported to have said that this was the most important 
of the demands, as far as the Chinese were concerned.* 


Thus, the GUB and the CPR would seem to be at an 
impasse on the most important matters at issue, even 
though the atmosphere of Sino-Burmese diplomatic rela-~ 
tions has improved, A succession of private ‘statements 
from the Chinese over the last year haS confirmed Peking's 
continuing coldness toward the GUB. According to one un~- 
confirmed report, Chou En-lai is reported to have told 
Ch*'en Kuo~ho, an emissary of the GUB who went to Peking 
in August 1970 to seek an improvement in Sino~Burmese 
relations, that "the Chinese people, as well as the Over- 
seas Chinese in Burma, do not like the Ne Win government." 
Apparently, Chou refused to make any further comment on 
the subject, though he went on to stress the friendship 
between the Burmese and Chinese peoples, Other Chinese 
officials who have been asked about the state of Sino- 
Burmese relations have been frank in their acknowledgement 


*To underscore Peking's interest in ethnic Chinese every-~ 
where (and tts particular interest in the payment of damages 
suffered by the Overseas Chinese tn Rangoon tn June 1967), 
the Chinese Embassy in Burma has provided vartoue kinds of 
aid to the victims of the riots, Phe aid has taken the 
form of oubright embassy grants to the familtes of those 
killed and disbursement of other aid to ruined businessmen 
and destitute famtlies, Although the total amount of the 
atd is unknown and may in fact be relatively small, -the 
Embassy gets eredtt for being the only tnstitution which 
even purports to look after the welfare of the Overseas 
Chinese community, 
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of no real improvement in relations. They still speak of 
the events of June 1967 with bitterness and indicate that 
it is up to the GUB to prove to China that the Burmese 
deserve China's friendship after the "anti-Chinese events" 
of four years ago, In November 1970, when questioned 
directly about the “contradiction between China's professed 
policy of peaceful coexistence and its actual support of 
the Communist insurgents in the northern Shan State," 

Shih Tsien, the Chinese Chargé d'affairs in Rangoon, 
explained: 


There its no contradiction. China believes 
in peaceful eoextstence between countries 
with differing social systems, provided 
these countries treat China on an equal 
footing and do not deny specifie elaims 

by China which she considers to be just 
-la veference to the five.demands], China 
witl.then follow a poltey of peaceful | 2 
coexistence with the country. concerned in 
diplomatte, consular,. trade, RELEr ate 

and other spheres, 


In January 1971, Shih Tsien was even more direct in expres- 
sing China's continuing resentment over thé events of June 
1967 and its ‘righteous indignation over Burma's continuing 
refusal to make amends. According to Shih Tsien, “when 
China is justifiably angered, hard-hitting language is 
instinctive, 


The new first secretary in the Chinese Embassy in 
Rangoon, who arrived soon after Shih Tsien's departure from 
Rangoon in January 1971, has provided the latest and most 
authoritative statement on the current state of Sino- 
Burmese relations. In February 1971; he is reported to 
have told a group of Overseas Chinese in Burma that "there 
was still a long way to go before Sino-Burmese relations 
would reach the state of normalcy that existed in the 
period prior to the June 1967 riots," Although he admitted 
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that the two governments had been attempting to iron out 
their differences, he emphasized that the GUB had not fully 
accepted China's five demands; he made it clear that China 
would continue to take a hard line in talks with the Burmese 
government and that further normalization of relations would 
depend on the attitude of the GUB. At the same time, in 
accordance with a policy followed-by the Chinese Embassy 
Since late 1969, he cautioned the Overseas Chinese leaders 
to avoid any disturbance that might lead to a new crack- 
down against them or jeopardize further normalization, * 


Finally, the most recent propaganda evidence points 
to continuing strains in Sino-Burmese relations, While, 
in accordance with their new policy, the Chinese refrain 
from initiating direct and overt attacks in their own name 
on the GUB, Chinese media nevertheless continue to publicize 
occasional messages attributed to the CPB which contain 
such attacks, Thus Peking published a 1 July 1971 CPB/cc 
message to the CCP/CC ~-- obviously written or authorized 


“wan Late November 1969, in a dramatic contrast to the 
"Red Guard diplomacy" of early and mid 1967, the Embassy 
was reported to have sent out a verbal message to pro- 
Communist Overseas Chinese assoctattons warning them not 
to display overtly their antt~Burmese sentiments -- even 
though, as the Embassy explained, "Stno-Burmese relations 
have not been normalized and the Chinese government will 
continue to support the Burmese people in their struggle 
for the ltberation of Burma." ‘In late 1969, the Chinese 
Embassy was also reported to be telling prominent Overseas 
Chinese Leaders that the Fmbassy would ltke the Overseas 
Chinese in Burma to keep away from local polities and 
take a neutral attitude towards the Ne Win government, 
The second secretary of the Embassy was quoted as saying: 
"The Chinese people are helping the Burmese people in 
thetr etruggle against the Ne Win vegime, but under no 
eireumstances should the loeal Overseas Chinese show an 
undue hostile attttude towards the Burmese authorities," 
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in the first place by the Chinese themselves ~- which boasted 


. of the "Sure defeat of the Ne Win military regime." In 


other respects, the coolness of the Chinese propaganda 
posture toward Rangoon contrasts sharply with the warmth 

ef the Soviet posture toward the GUB, Thus, when the 

First Congress of the Burmese Socialist Program Party was 
held in June 1971 -- representing perhaps the most important 
political event in Burma in years, .the Soviéts'provided' ~ 
extensive and very favorable comment on devalopments at 

the Congress. Peking remained totally silent, 


In summary, then, there are indications that the 
Chinese want improved relations with Rangoon but that 
Peking feels that it is up to the Burmese to make the con 
cessions and take the initiatives to bring this about, 
since the Chinese apparently still consider themselves 
the “aggrieved” party. They show no inclination to make 
major concessions to get good relations. While it can 
be argued that the Burmese government's diplomatic of- 
fensive to improve relations with China has heen recipro- 
cated to a degree in non-substantive areas, such as in 
displays of affability by Chinese officials to Burmese 
representatives, there would seem to be Little more that 
the GUB can’ reasonably hope to accomplish short of concrete 
Burmese concessions on the Chinese demands.* 


*Thts general line of intexrpretatton recognizes that 
available evidence, ia not econelusive and that other shad- 
ings of construction ean be placed upon the character of 
present Stno-Burmese relations -- and thé role therein of 
the insurgency and the Chinese demands. For example, as 
compared with the above judgments, the possibility eannot 
be excluded (l) that the Burmese government may in fact 
have secretly gone farther towards meeting China's demande, 
(@) that Peking may secretly have eased up on tts demands, 
(3) that state-to-state relations may therefore have be-~ 
come more amicable, (4) that Peking's support of the in~ 
surgents may be less closely related to Rangoon's meeting 
the Ghtnese demands, and'(5) that the Chinese consider that 

(footnote continudd on page 123) 
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It remains to be seen whether the Chinese will, in 
the end, succeed in compelling the GUB to make the concessions 
demanded by Peking. One can not be sure how far Ne Win might 
be prepared to go in order to get the Chinese to stop sup- 
porting the insurgents. Certainly, further concessions on 
his part cannot be ruled out. On balance, however, it seems 
unlikely that he will ever give.in to Mao to the point of 
publicly assuming all the blame for the events of June 1967, 
unless the Chinese-supported insurgency in the northeast 
were to become a much more serious threat to the government 
than it now is. As for the Chinese, they are not likely 
to give up their support of the insurgency at least until 
Ne Win bows to their pressure on this and other points. 


There is the separate question of whether the Chinese 
are likely to give up their support of Naw Seng if the Bur- 
mese should, in fact, give in to the Chinese demands. Al- 
though it would be difficult for Peking to justify its 
abandonment of active support for the Burmese revolution, 
not only to the Burmese insurgents but to other revolution- 
aries around the world, it has not hesitated in the past 
to sacrifice the interests of the Burmese Communists and 
other revolutionary groups to the overriding interests of 
Chinese state relations. Other things being equal, it seems 
that the Chinese would have mo#e to gain from being on good 
terms with the government of Burma, as they were for so 
many years, than fom continuing to maintain an insurgency 
that has no support in Burma proper and only very limited 
support even among the Burmese ethnic minorities. 


(footnote continued from page 122) 

they derive certatn speetal benefits from support of the 
insurrection, over and above the leverage factor. The 
study nonetheless holds that the avatlable evidence clearly 
supports the line of reasoning presented in the text. 
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At this point, however, there is considerable 
momentum behind a continuation of the Chinese policy of 
support for the insurgents. Once started, there are 
considerable problems in cutting off such an operation. 
Because of the degree to which the Chinese have becorie com- 
mitted to the insurgents, it seemg, jikely that they would 
not stop their activities in support of the insurgents even 
if the Burmese met all, or most, of China's stated demands; 
and there is always the possibility that the Chinese will 
use the demands as a wedge for introducing new demands, 
thereby prolonging the usefulness of the insurgency as 
an instrument of pressure against the GUB. 


Up to a point, Chinese support of the insurgency is 
useful as a means of pressure on the GUB; but at some point, 
it is bound to become counterproductive. Thus, in the long 
term, the Chinese are faced with a dilemma, and they will 
have to choose between their commitment to the insurgency 
and their investment in Sino-Burmese relations. 


The foregoing has assumed the continuance in power 
of the present governments of China and Burma. Obviously, 
the situation would be greatly changed by the death, in- 
capacitation, or removal from power of Ne Win and/or Mao. 
To some extent, the dispute between China and Burma has hbe- 
come a feud between Mao and Ne Win. Thus, the continuance 
in power of these two leaders tends to work against a Sino- 
Burmese accommodation which might lead the Chinese to give 
up their support of the insurgents. 


In view of the information available on attitudes 
within the Burmese military, there is little reason to 
believe that a successor military regime would be any more 
inclined than Ne Win to make concessions to the Chinese. 
However, the chances of the GUB's making suchconcessions 
would be greatly increased in the less likely’ event of a 
civilian successor government. The possibility that Mao 
may eventually be confronted with a successor Burmese govern~ 
ment has been made more real of late because of Ne Win's 
serious health problems. 
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The uncertainties that would be raised by Mao's 
death are also great. It seems likely, however, that if 
he were to pass from the scene, the Chinese leaders might 
find it easier to compromise with the Burmese government. 
For one thing, they might not be so concerned about past 
indignities -- imagined or real -- inflicted upon the 
Chinese by the Burmese in 1967. Thus, they might find it 
much easier to accept the view that it is in China’s best 
interest to cultivate good relations with a country like 
Burma, whose policy of strict neutralism in foreign af- 
fairs since 1948 can hardly be construed as anti-Chinese.. 


In short, the prospects for significantly improved 
relations between China and Burma -- while not overly 
bright as long as Mao and Ne Win are in power -~ are some- 
what better in the longer run. In the future, as in the. 
past, the prospects for continued Chinese support of the 
insurgents will depend on the state of Sino-Burmese rela- 
tions. Should there be a significant improvement in state 
relations, the Chinese might well be inclined to back away 
from their previously-sponsored clients and allow the in- 
surgency to wither away. But even then, as now, there would 
be powerful forces operating in favor of Peking's continu- 
ing support of the Burmese insurgency: the existence of 
various benefits in the insurrection for China, plus the 
momentum and commitments of policy and pride. 
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